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FOREWORD 

ur c „,rf nf a series designed to provide practical assistance, to teachers in 
This publication is part of a series aesigneu F k h afe m . 

Contemporary Issues in Science programs as well as in o her 

volved with the difficult problems faced by mj^J ^^T^, social studies, 

hoped that this Manual will be of help also to teachers of language 

psychology, and the humanities. 

and critical thinking. 

' This M«ri is divided into five sections The ^^^"^X 
and "whaHo-do." Eve* e«ort h been ^ o^'^^ he , Us " ed , y 
procedures presented here njay be used in any r w<?rk 

vide activities for a full year's work. 

SECTION I: SOURCE SELECTION . - 

of research. It includes met hods in the ev p rtideS from a variety of 

coordinated with a samp k : student worksheet Rnalty ^ 
.different sources are- given. Usin the fflfcn ^ analysis and 

tion, the teacher can select additional articles to give w y y 
discussion. 

SECTION II: RESEARCH TOOLS 

This section begins with a diagnostic test ^^£^jSS?^SS 
on the results of this lest, the teacher can £«* *°*^^ ibrary rescarch . Many 
which will assist the students m „ J„ s are contained 
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SECTION III: WRITING 



This section provides suggestions, activities, — 

writing skills. It can be used as s * ^I'^P ^w'to take meaning- 
writing, and logical arrangements of facts are mcluded, ... 



SECTION IV: CASE STUDIES 



This section provides several case studies with 

ies involve difficult, real situations rtfuch ^ »^tave evolved fica S 
technological society. The questions atten^n ^ 

H r of ^ drugs ' Wi 

autonomy in the "right to die » euthanasia, mdrv.dua, 
rig^st'p^vacy, health risks and equal opportunity, and others. 

SECTION V: SCIENCE, SOCIETY, MEDIA 

This section offers guidelines « ^fj^^l^t^ 
^relationship between ^ Wta. are the 

include: What forces determine the areas ot researcn k devclopmi! nt? 

economic, political and moral imp .canons o sctenhhc P 
What are the responsibilities that scienhst have , oc ety m^ g nistra . 

■sisM ijsj^^w — s of 

development, and a summary .with suggested pivotal quesuons. 

the Wrftfr.* M*n«a> which guides student >*?^£%m~S* Co " ,em P°- 
paper, and the Unpk^.ion ^£**£Z£ZZ£* practical value to 
rary Issues in 'Science program can be utilized, are ™*>S r d , 

teachers recognizing the many social t&££££S£^ the years ,0 
dents faye and will continue to ace m JT"2taT5«J52. their classes in the 

lum sequences. 
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SECTltftl I: SOURCE SELECTION 
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PART I 
SOURCE SELECTION 



INTRODUCTION 



Your students are going to prepare a research pap* although most do not understand 
what research is or the steps necessary in its production. 

q™p think of it as an erudite activity, which produces the marvels of science, 

This first section provides a complete teaching uniMhat covers the values ,yt^ 



discussion. 



TOPI^VALl^^ 

■II ' ' B a J 

A. Values of Research 

Some important values may be gained by mastering .be method of research: 

1. Ataost all jobs employ some research to lean, basic me.hodo.ogy. 

2 . Science and most professions have maderesearch a basic ,00. .0 upgrade pro- 
duction. 

B. Validity of Research 

nf shidv is based upon certain characteristics of the 
The Validity of research as a way of study is oasea u F 

method. 

Sl-tSt .0 ftnd ou. aU aspecs and background of his subjectHe 

spread of modern learning and subsequent advancement. , 
Even elementary research Which a high school student can do ma few 

±^S?nd~^p^ *a. goodresearchalWays 

SucIIfu, research s.aris with proper orient «. "^X^noftt 

familiar process. Research is simply the manner m wh.ch people solve 
cult problems. 
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TOPIC II: CHAR ACTERISTICS OF RESEARCH 



prise the approach to the discovery of truth. 

' l - KfariSiSS* en—, He^^ 
T . o fn "Whv?" "What causes this to be true? A real me snu 

' SriSfflff « X « - — These 

questions give us a starting point for research. 

Research begins with a question and an inquisi.ive.mind in the presence of a 
bewildering fact. { 

. . ■ %Z& and Sefing dal a test of the hypothesis and a concfusron 
* based on facts. 

3. Research — ' KTlto* he wants to so.ve must 

The una " swe ^ ^ uc tr„le of the research in precise statements setting 
• SStm S t=v* The S :,udent Ls, cfearfy see what it is 
he is trying to research. 

« ^ « SnfattersU into focus by footing at some 
sub-probfems such as: 

• 13 



a What were the expectations of the parents? 

b .What maior events ndgh, have caused a change in one of .he students? 

c What is the present educational focus of each siblmg? 

The solving of these sub-problems will provide.au answer to (he mam prob- 

lems. 

« part 

. „e are using S oTgaeT and logical de- 

ties: 

a. One has a physical impairment.. 

b. Possibly jdyslexia exists and learning is impossible, 
c Mental problems may exist, stopping learning. 

d . Experiments with drugs have caused a loss of direction. * 

BachhWp— ^ 

is not achieving. The next step is hvoothes s "(a)". You can 

. r;r - Je« more - 

your hypotheses. ^arch, you make 

TJZ^^^ s ° lufcn and ta giving you direc ' 

Hon in looking for the facts. 

6. Research deals Mh facts and J^J^f ^ t0 be pertinent t0 the problem 
The next step is to collect whatever facts seem to P t 
and organize them into groups «Pable of be m ^ they 
observations and happenings m hemselves ^ ^an ngle bu ^ 
■are put together properly they o fei 2TS^«««*e» 
data deoends upon the way the iacts are been. ^ 

eSy different meanings from .he same set of data.. 

propria.: hypolheses and facls .hat yield a conduston. 
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THE RESEARCH PROCESS 



Researcher 
checks for 
facts from the 
hypotheses. Facts 
are collected and 
organized. 



Researcher 
interprets 
the facts 
leading to 
solving of the 
question which 
started the 
research. 



Possible 
solutions' to 
the "problem 
come from 
appropriate 
hypotheses. 



*The 

Researcher 
has an un- 
answered 
question. 



The goal 
is seen as a 
clear statement 
of problems. 



j 



The 
problem is 
divided into 
sub-problems. 
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" « is important that the students become proficient at recognizing objectivity and 
sound scientific research from reliable sources. 

The following is a list of information sources and what these sources basically 
provide: • 



/ * 



KINPS OF SOURCES: 
A. Journal Articles 

community with new or updated information. 

These articles provide the most precise, scientifically documented information 
available and are among the most respected, of all sources. 

' *'& m A^American Journal of Human Genetics, Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
J^XfrST^ ^mal of^roductive Medicine, Economics and 

Neuiv^ocrinology. 

1 xe 



B. Abstracts (Summaries) 

sary to locating the journal article or periodical. 

. Examples: Biological Abstracts, Biochemical Abstracts. 1 

C. Reputable Publications 

public. 

Tim.* or Newsweek. , 

These publicaH«ns are usually called Secondary Sources. - 

Examples: 

1 Periodicals $ . n . , 

. . ' a. Professional Periodicals-*** «b A«rfe«< Science, The American Biology 

Teacher. . « 

b Association and Societies-!^ Biology Teachers' Association. 

, ? c Yearb ooks-Y<rcri™Jc o/ fty«*ofc«y, Biology or ftychol^. 

' d. 'Popular Magazines-Pop*/- AM Popular Astronomy, 

Science News. 
2. Handbooks-Hawdlwak of Biological Methods. 
3 Manuals— Manual of Psychology. 
. 4. Newspapers-NT. Times, Asbury Park Press, Washington Post. 

5. Newscasts-Specials on television and radio. 

6. Almanacs and Government Publications. 

o 

D. Affiliated Publications 

These materia,* are designed to create and perpetuate particular viewpoint. Their au 
thors and articles are chosen to show then parhcular bras. 
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The student needs to be most awan of this typeof publication since it takes a 
part of the truth and distorts it to .he publication's own purpose. 

Examples: 

1. American Opinion-very conservative views 

2. Women— a journal of "liberation" 

3. The Choice— prd^laetrile publication 

4. Euthanasia Educational Oowncrt-pro-eutKanasia materials ■ ' , 

5. Special Interest Groups-cigarette industry, coal industry, religious pubhca- 
. tions, etc. - 

Sensationalist Publications 

The materials provided by these publications purposely distort the truth to 
^saSi pSns of the information provided to increase readership. 

Thes. articles have little or no scientific validity and should nevex.be used for 
research proiect. 

The student should be aware of varying aegrees of sensationalism and be able to 
identify them even in popular tabloids. 

Examples: The Naiiom, E„,»i«r. The Sinr, The N.V. Post, The British Daily Mirror. 

ACTIVITIES FOR SOURCE SELECTION 

1 PreseHt the student with at least two (2) samples of articles from journals 
lis rac is Reputable publications, affiliated publications and sensahonahs 
; b ubUcations P You ma'y wish to use the selections^ your 
own. Have students classify them into one of the- five (5) categories. 
Generate a discussion to.determine the qualities of each example and why it 
was placed in its particuTar category. 

2 As a homework assignment, have the students locate at least one sample of 
eacpTgo^ and s'end a class-room period to go over the results. 
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Mer the student has mastered *«•* - ^S^^^SS, 
a source.. 



A. Primary and Secondary Sources: , 

,s .he document in question a eye Z£Z S 

your purpose? A primary source. s a '^taJ^SJ^^S-c.-lri* 
count or the account of the actual doer of a thing ; « P 0 ""™* a P" st J nable , and there 
m a«ion. Your primary source may be .™pe«, ^° pre , a a„ns. This, 

be .a ""^^J^JS&S^Z* to the distortion. The. 
^Z^C^y o, primary sources, reading their unique vatue 

and painful limitations. 

■ rne value of secondary sources depends J^^S^ 

^ record ^^^^S^^^^^. 

Sr^—" telpfu>. if may mislead the student and stop ongma, 

V thinking. , ' 
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B. The Writer: 



,. Does » «*r to . Member of a group, his 

If the author actually did the ^J*^ „„ effort producc d this 
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ens their influence on the research. . 



C The Work Itself: 



1 K«'SMKS- - 3 -r ~r. a S2 

findings over the years. ■ 

2 . Docs * H»* - * ** r ch iteX-^ounaa. 

Some publicaHons are supported by a " u bl Uhed and how. The 

TZ^X^Z about what, if anything, you shou.d be care- 

R value f*fm ■ mmt and face in the 

Does rhe scope of the worlc as/eveareu u r o 



Vcf h;« noint of view' What is the intended audience of the research 
nesses, but they tend to detract from its weight. 

the form of footnotes and bibliography. t 

i 
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The following section has specific articles or excerpts that the teacher can use in class to 
demonstrate the skills of source selection and evaluation. 

' — • This section -.divided into two parts. Part I has a teacher's ^ 
. lesson plan and a general outline worksheet which the 
teacher can duplicate and which is universally applicable 
to each article included. The worksheet has genera *den* 
fication and evaluation skill questions which will enable 
the students to make wise choices of sources for their re- 

SearCh 'part II has'some articles that the teacher might.use 
to demonstrate source selection and evaluation. An index 
of the articles or excerpts is included. 



PART I 



A. TEACHER LESSON PLAN 1 

TOPIC- Source Selection and Evaluation ' ' 
' AM: What are .he skills necessary for a student to choose critically and evaluate a 
source selection or a research paper? 

i 

°XZm *« -me and author of an article, the date, and the name of the 
publication and publisher. . ■ 

2. To show how'.he title page, preface, and table of content, can qmckly reveal 

the usefulness of a sour.ce. 
3 To determine whether a source is a primary or secondary source. _ 

sensationalist publications. > 
5 To be able to-pittk out the problem or hypothesis of a source. 

6 . To have the so^Ucation ,0 know whether the author's paper is clearly wnt- 
ten and defines his terms. 
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7 . To detect if the author accurate* reports and interprets .he.data u S ed and 

draws-logical conclusions. • 
8 To see if the author is using relevant sources to solve h, S problems. 
,. To alyze if the author is specific or general* his deductions and/or assump- 

«£ Toluate if the wrtter sU.es facts or opinions and if he confuses facts with ■ 

opinions. ^ .* . 

11 To determine the intended audience of the research material 

••: ^gree or'a tendency to serve self-interes. and reputation. 

13 To detect if the writer has a first hand knowledge of his subject. 

HZ To discover by evidence if.the author has the reputation o, bang . rehable - 

» ToTearn to draw ou, the evidence whether or noUhe author has a persona. - 
bias. 

16 To show how to find critical opinions of a. source. 

17 To deLine-if ,'he documentation seems ade.uate in ouantitiy and q uahty. 

18 To understand why the date of a publication is valuable. 

£ To "entify if the publisher or the periodical in which the wo* appears sug- 
gests bias. 



Development: 

1. Develop the idea of a research paper by eliciting dtscuss.on. 
a Establish a working definition of research. 

b Lrive realistic research expectations of high school students. Show a con- 
Sum on the board from\ery high ,0 very .ow expectation. 

c .Determine what the value of research has f^^^'^' 
stories and examples of innovations developed out of research- 

a Have the students discuss the characteristics of good research ,ha, make ,. 
valid. Develop what occurs when research is not vahd. 
2 Develop why sources must be carefully selected. Show excerpts of a few d.f- 

S tuX and discuss their positive and negative ouahties. 

a List and explain the different possible sources. 

b Discuss .he characteristics of .each of, .he specific sources. 

c. Provide a library lesson in which s.udents can locate each of .he ddferen. 
kinds of sources. 

* • . OO J < '15 



Source Evaluation: 



2. raZs .he questions we must answer about the writ* ,0 evaluate effective., 
his work. \ 

Activities: 

. tS&Th^^ understand their task re q uires that they an- 
swer all the questions for each selection assigned. 

2 From the source selection index, find and duplicate the source category you 
wTsh to teach. An exposure to each category would be .deal 

3 After the students complete their worksheet for each selection prov.de for 
' classroom discussion on the quality of the sources. 

B. Worksheet as § and a , d for , he 

M^S^ dup!*e W .he 8 wo?kshee, or make any adaptations to „ as 
he or she feels is necessary. 
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SchooL 
Teacher- 



Name- 
_ Date- 



GENERAL OUTLINE WORKSHEET FOR RESEARCH, SOURCE SELECTION AND 
SOURCE EVALUATION 
Selection Number: 

Instructions: • \ . 

1 Read the article^ excerpt carefully. , 

2 Answer each of -.he following questions based on fhe arflcle you have jus, read 

response, answer with "N/A" or "not available. 
. 4 At the conclusion write your comments on the quality of the article and why you 
* would or would noUiseU for a.research paper. 

Questions: 

1. Identification Data 
a/ Title and Author, 

b. Publication and Date 

c. Publisher. 

. 2 . Would you describe this as a primary or secondary source? Why? 



/ 



3. 



Circle the class of reference of the article you have just read. 

a. Journal Article „ e. Newspaper 

b. Abstract Article 

c. Reputable Magazine 

d. Popular Magazine # 
Why did you choose .his answer as fhe dass of refetence for etas seiechon? 



f. Newscast 

g. Affiliated Publication 

h. Sensationalist Publication 




4. What is 



the problem or hypotheses of the selection? 
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5. State whether or not you 



feel the paper is clearly written and why. 



6. How do you think the 



author compiled and reported data for. the article? 




7. What evidence can you cite 



that the author is using facts and not opinion* 



8. Do you see any ttas on 



the part of the publisher or publication? Explain. 



9. Do you sense any 



personal bias on the part of the author? How? . 



10 . Do you find evidence of any of the <^^^^^1 



elaborate. 



11. What evidence can you cite 
quality? 



t^at the documentation seems adequate in quantity , 



itv.&nd . 



K COlfcLUS.ON : Bease write your comments on ^^^^i*^^ 
you would or would not use it for a research paper. _ — 
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* PART II 
SOURCE SELECTION INDEX 

L !°e^— Tra^locaHo nSi nCoup, £ . with Spontaneous.Abortion," - 

America,, Jtan* * K— * ,! 9 ' 2 umal of the American 

"Effect of Television Violence on ChiUren and Youth. Journal 
Medical Association OAMA), December 1975. 

1 "EndoLe' Proffle of Patient, with Post Ligation Syndrome." ,ourm, o/.^uc- 

tive Medicine, 26 (7): 1981 
3. Re^ufflh/e Publications 

a Professional Periodical * 4 ' 

_ "Lead Poisoning." ftfa* American (excerpt) 244:february 1WL 
_ ■ Experimen,,wi,h,he Role o, Lipids in Cefl-Memhrane Pemreabdny. (ex- 
' cerpt). American BMoj» Teacher, March 1970. . 
.... " ci„i.„ idand ScienceTeacbers Association journal, ue- 
~ "^^er^P^^rnai American Metica, Asso- 

elation, 70 (9), 1979- ' 

" T^fan Co—ate at Birth, Tne National Observer, 1976. 
* _ "Health Update." Better Homes and Gardens, June 1982. ^ 

_ «RX for Water Pollution-Horseradish." Technology Illustrated, 

» Ice Cores-Clues.to Past Climates." Science News, 7 November 1970. 

_ "No Cal Sugar." Science '81, July August 1981. 

c. Newspaper „ . ' • ... R . Crop Fears » N.Y. Times, 13 July 

_ "Killer Bees' Approaching U.S. Revive ^rop re-ia 



_ " Low Calcium Tied to High : BJood Pressure." N.Y.T irnes, 13 My 1* 
_ "The Cost of Research Dangers Finally Is Being Reckoned -With, N.Y. 
Times, 18 February 1979. 

4. Affiliated Publications 

Editorial. American .Opinion J» n ^_^; ^ 0 March 1982. 

3E2T «rof^ Feminism, ^ * — 

tfcn, Vol. 8 (1). December 1981. 

* ? N Twtu* S*m Adds 20 Years to Your UMr'wM • ** 198L 

. 27 



'Th'omole Transition, in Couples, with MuMple SponUneous Aboroon,." W. 
' Journa/ 0/ Human Genef/cs, 34: August 1982. • . 



Chromosome Translocations in Couples 
with Multiple Spontaneous Abortions 

Virginia V. Mknus.' CaW-os Miumno.-' Via* L. V^nf. 
and Vincent M.Rktardi* 



SUMMARY 



Tlte reponed incidence of balanced chromosomal translocations in eoup- 

3? Z£* h three SABs, one (2.7%) h.d . balanced .ranslocanon; for 
• 20 couoteTnh four SABs.lwo (109H had balanced .ranatonons: and 
5!, H o Jes wUh Hve or more SABs. one (5.95,1 had a balanced 
fo, 17 couples m n n on , he bjsls 0l 

mofe healthy children), one (5.0%) had a balanced trans ocat.on: tor 62 
Tp.es with .wo or more SABs and no other pregnanc.es. lour (6.5%) 
had balanced translocations. 



M.>o Cli„,c. ll^^^JJi^. lUylor Collcpcul Medium-. 
' IX-pjrlmcMs 1,1 P edl » ,rl "- Medicine and OWtrtnt* -nil U>nnoiog>. » j 

IT/21 - h— o— *» '-"" d 

507 
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m M1CHELS ET AL. 

INTRODUCTION 

The medical .a.uati,n ofcoup.es presenting^ '^^^ 
ous abortions often includes cytogenetic analyses. The re P or,e ™° _ „, ■ 
. n "ed 'chromosomal translocations inahese couples ranges fe. WW « 
The reason for this wide variation ,s not c ear. »^£ n £™ of miscar . 
not include comparable groups of pattens, and often of stud- 

ies, stillbirths, or abnormal offspring ps no jen. ma. 
,es even more difficult. For example, .none stud ^.nc . rf |fi 

found in couples who P'"""' ^ 

found to have a balanced translocate. Unlortunate b ■ 

t „„ nH car were urouped together showing an overall irequemy u 

hislor,cs - _ , M An 440 individuals including 200 

in sim;lar studies will .be discussed. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

that were not necessarily were excluded if the reason 

and/or abnormal offspring m add^ 

lor the referral was the abno mal ^"^Jg^J w „ av .ilable for 122 couplet, 
and number ol normal and/or abnormal "euhured peripheral blood rympho- 

Chromosome analy.es were ^ "JJi Eleven met.phaaes were micro- 
bes Slides »«c processed ^SSmS^* proce-ed/or 
scopK-H: apulj/c<l. '^^^"H^ar / to further define an abnormality or variation. 
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n ■ a .invocations »crc found in eight of the 440 indmdualsU.tfH These 
Balanced. ranslo a, on^ere . ^ ||)e spouscs 

■ndmduak .nc ud ed 200 oup s. u » J abnormality in the untested 

»ere unasa.lable for testing, bince a c inci den« of bal- 

spouse »ould obs.ously no. e been ducted. $ .„ a]| 

anced trans.locat.ons each patient is listed in table I. 

These .ncluded !^ casC °' P five casc < of mosaicism for X-chromosomc 
chromosome 9. Also .ncluded »ere fiv case °' ™^ a l6idv was 

SAB S . and on, bad a balanced (ranaloca ™ ."^ „ ad ^ or 

„ d , d ,„,<, d,0,an, mora SABs. »hh no 

.bnoraal oBspnng (labl 4 S,xl> «c no P ,„ had or 



TA^E I 



CHROMOSOMt ABNUAMAl I1.<> Aye. >r* 



No SAB, tt.TJlh> ,h,W«n So^bnufm»1ot1^n| 



0 



45. XX.rob(13:M) ?I 4 0 2 

46. XX.t<3p:13q> — - - 2. /; J ° 
46.XX.i(2q;4p) * ?2 * 2 0 2 
4*.XY.UJq:5q>, 3 0 N ° A 

asaas. f n 5 a n " 

46.XX.K3q:l5q) . ■ g 0 

46.Xy.«7q:i:p) ..J? — . 
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delink and(2) fo. our reftnal populMion. .Urn thm »«< n> P 

the current study. chromosomal \ariants such as 

Vhere have-been several s.ud.es .n »h.ch other c m m pericentric 
pericentric inversions have been noted tn ^^^^rf in this stud v. 
Versions in chromosomes other than chromo^ 9^ £u£ n , 
pericentric imers.ons of chromosome 9 a ndothe oar at p ||)e x 

satellites were -not -tabulated. Similarly, mosaicism I or a nc up 
S~ has been noted in .omen ^^o^^ ^Z 
Those detected in our stud) had a ^^™*£%ZZ*. Although in- . 
were no phenotyp.c abnormaht.es suggest.ve or Turn r s r karU)I>pcs ' 

-sed 'e,', r a ^ peripheral blood 

(12], the Mgmficance ol the lo* degree o. n o , ncrea j ng frequent) ol 

in the women in this-ftpd) is unknown ^a«* c ^ ^ Wjlh ad . 

X^omosom^ m^ agc-matched controls 

fusion, our : ^^J^Sl^X 
■ indicated an ^^^^^^ popu.at.6n. This increased 
les with two or more SABs over mat in in g . abnor . 
number of translocation earners i*™^*™*^ in the lauer group 
mal offspr.ng are excluded (although the requ • malformations. 
ma > be higher). Since on.> chromosomal b^mah s. utenn ^ 
and poss,bl> certain hormonal de,lcienCI " ^ Q ^ "''^ o'more spontaneous 
cepted as causes of ^^^^Z^k^^ couples 
abortions constitute a reasonable criterion ior cyi * 
presenting for evaluation of multiple miscarriages, 
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AS A people, we Americans are not 
unaccustomed to violence. Its thread 
is woven into the entire fabric of our 
history, from frontier lawlessness 
through Chicago gangsterism to pres- 
idential assassination. Consider the 
following statistics, printed on the 
editorial page of the Oct 12, 1974 is- 
sue of the Son Francisco Chronicle. 
There are an estimated 200,000,000 guns in 
the United States, which averages out to 
one for almoat every man, woman and 
child in the country. A new hand gun is 
told every 13 seconds and used ones are 
traded at the rate .of one every 30 seconds. 
Five million new ones come off assembly 
lines every year for civilian P"""***- 

Every four minutes someone is killed or 
wounded by gunfire. Every three minutes 
someone is robbed at gunpoint. 

On the basis of Nielsen Index fig- 
ures, the average American child will 
have viewed some 15,000 hours of tele- 
vision by the time he has been grad- 
uated from high school, as compared 
. with his having been exposed to some 
11,000 hours of formal classroom in- 
struction. He will have witnessed 



some 18,000 murders and countless, 
highly detailed incidents of robbery, 
arson, bombing, forgery, smuggling, • 
beating, and torture -averaging ap- 
proximately one per minute in the 
standard television cartoon for chil- 
dren under the age of ten. There is an 
average of six times more violence 
during one hour of children's televi- 
sion than there is in one hour of adult 

television.* .*.»!• 
Twenty-five percent of the televi- 
sion industry's profit comes from the 
7% of its programming directed at 
children. While the Code of Ham- 
murabi in 2250 BC made selling some- 
thing to a child or buying something 
from a child without power of attor- 
ney a crime punishable by death, in . 
1975 ad our children are exposed -to 
some 350,000 television commercials 
by the time they reach age 18, prom- 
ising super-power, sugar-power, toy- 
po\/er, and kid-power. 
Finally, against this backdrop, con- 
"• sider these words of Walt Whitman: 
There was a ci.ild went forth every day, 
and the first object he look'd upon, that ob- 
ject he became, 
and that object became part of him for the 

day or a certain part of the day 
or for many years or stretching^ cycles of 
years.' 

The Issue* 

The literature describing research 
on the effects of television violence on 
children'has been growing steadily in 
quantity and quality for the past Z5 



years. Almdst all of it has appeared ip 
social and behavioral science publica- 
tions, with remarkably little repre- 
sentation in medical journals. Be- 
cause so much of the research done in 
this area uses Bandura's 1 social learn- 
ing theory as at least part of its con- 
ceptual framework, we should remind 
ourselves that this theory states that 
role models act as stimuli to produce 
similar behavior in the observer of • 
the role model. This behavior is 
learned by being imitated, rewarded, 
and reinforced in a variety of ways; 
Responses produced often enough 
and over a long enough period of time 
maintain" the behavior. Bandura out- 
lines three- steps necessary for this 
process: exposure to the stimulus, oc- 
nuisitum of the "message' being 
transmitted by the role model, and 
acceptance of that "message. 

For practical purposes, I have listed 
in the references to. this article only 
nine recent reviews of the literature 
on this subject.' " Because ^outlines 
so succinctly what the vast majority 
of these well-designed and statisti- 
cally significant studies conclude, I 
would like to concentrate on Richard 
Goranson's "A Review of Recent Lit- 
erature on Psychological Effects of 
Media Portrayals of Violence."" Go- 
ranson identifies four major issues: 

I. Effects on Learning-Are chil- 
dren likely to learn and remember 
new forms of aggressive behavior by 
watching the kind of violence pre- 
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sented in the maas media? What are 
the conditions, if any. that encourage 
the actual performance of sggres^ve 
acta ieerned through the media? 

2. Emotional Enects.-Does the rep* 
etition of violence in the -ir.ss media 
result in a decreased emotional sensi- 
tivity to media violence? Is a de- 
creased emotional sensitivity likely to 
have any implications for the proba- 
bility of actual aggressive behavior in 

real-life situations?. 

3. The Question of Cstharsls.-Does 
watching the kind of aggression 
shown in the media result in "aggres- 
sion catharsis"-* "draining off of ag- 
gressive energy"? Does the observa- 
tion of pain, horror, ani suCenng 
result in catharsis? 

4. Effects on Agfrewve Savior- 
Are there any conditions of obse-ved 
violence that ca* serve either t" 
hibit or to facilitate aggression 

Here is a. summary of t** ™ 
findings regarding each *« 

issues: * . 

• 1. Novel, aggressive behavior se- 

a^ences are learned by children 
through exposure to . aggressive ac- 

. tions shown on television or in films. 
A large proportion of the aggressive 
behaviors learned by observation are 
" retained over long periods of time if 
the responses have been practiced at 
least once. The following conditions 
encourage the actual performance of 
aggression: a similarity, between the 
observed setting and the viewer s real 
setting; when .the .observed agres- 
sion "worked"; when it wvn *. pun- 
ished; and when it was -the '"vored 
and most frequent metroc use- 

tain goals. , 

2. There is s decreased emo 
sensitivity to medis violence, as a - - 
suit of the repetition of violence, m 
• the mass media. Classical desensitiwi- 
tion takea place, as practiced in mod- 
ern behavior therapy. There is a de- 
creased afireeaion anxiety and an 
increased ability to be. violent with 

0t 3 e, Ths original ftudlts ofFesh- 
bach," which purported to de-en- 
■strate "aggro-ion csthtma, have 
. neter been replicated and have been 
disproved by a number of other ■■tod- 
ies These other studies have shown 
the opposite of catharsia, ie. an in- 
crease- in- the viewer's subsequent ag- 
gressiveness. There has been no evi- 
dence that the observation o;,pan. 
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horror, and suffering results in ca- 
thsrsis. Goranson speculates that the 
persistence of a belief in the aggre^ 
sion catharsis notion may stem from 
s misapplication of Aristotle's origi- 
nal concept of catharsis, which ap- 
plied only to the "tragic" feelings of 
grief snd fesr thst could be dis- 
charged through sctive expression by 
the sudienee during the performance. 
4 Aggression can be inhibited by 

(1) ' reminders that the aggression 
was morally wrong m terms of tne 
viewer's own ethical principles and 

(2) an awareness of the bloody, pain- 
ful aftermath of aggression. 

Aggression can be facilitated by (1) „ 
the cue properties of. available tar- 
gets ie, stimuli in the postobser- 
vation period that have some asso- 
ciation with previously observed 
violence-an association between the 
victim of the observed violence and 
the" target of the viewer's aggres- 
sion-and (2) the general state of 
arousal of the aggressor, eg. when in 
oxperimoriul settings, the subject is, 
verbally attacked and then exposed to 
film violence, he later is more aggres- 
sive than one who wasn't attacked be- 
fore being exposed to film violence. 
Surgeon 0*Mfil'» Report 
Television and Social Behavior- A 
Technical Report to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Scientific Advisory Gmmttn 
on Television and Social Behavior ■ 
was published in 1972. This five-vol- 
ume report, summarizing the results 
of 23 separate research projects, 
• comes to the same conclusions as Go- 
ranson did in 1969-and u™**™ 
ers did as far back «s 1950. Why, then. 

does so much controversy persist 
about this Surgeon General " Report? 

The controversy arises from tne 
sixth volume of this report, a sum- 
mary volume written by the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee. It is impor- 
tant to note thst when this 12-person 
committee was being formed, a list or 
40 social and behavioral scientists 
who had b.-en recommended to the 
Surgeon General's office by the aca- 
domic community for membership on 
this committee was presented to rep- 
resentatives of the television -indus- 
try The television industry repre- 
sentatives "blackballed" the seven of 
the 40 listed scientists who hsd the 
most outstanding reputations and 
work in the field of violence resesreh. 
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These seven were replaced by five 
television network executives. In ad- 
dition, there was enormous political 
pressure on the Scientific Advisory 
Committee to produce a unanimously 
signed document. A a » result, the 
summsry. while it concludes that a 
causal relationship between violence 
viewing and aggression by the young 
was found, is worded so as to lesd to 
misunderstanding. And the summary 
of the summary is flatly misleading., 
repeatedly using words such as pre- 
' liminarv." "tentative," and how- 
ever" as ouVJIers for statements 
cone— causal relationship. 

Liebert ot a!,' who did some of ".h" 
research for the Surgeon Genera.'* 
Report, published a book in 1973 in 
which they offer a painstaking and 
brilliant review of this entire subject 
and of the Surgeon General's Report 
itself. They point out that 146 pub- 
lished papers representing 50 stud- 
ies-laboratory studies, correlational 
field studies, and naturalistic oxper- 
ments-involying 10.000 children am 
adolescents from every '.«>* 
background all show vr 
viewing produces " Ti*fo Wf 
sive behavior in •• ' '«ng and that 
immediate reir.< icttan in terms, 
of television ■>-«;-: nming is war- 
ranted. 



Other Issues 

There a— '■ number of - " issues 
involve^ v»i are no', cor..: to our 
conce- here with the effects of tele- 
vision violence on children and youth. 
They deserve at least to be-listed: the 
relationship of child development is- 
sues to the content of current televi- 
sion programs (in "t wofd, none); 
the racial, sexual, child. .and adult 
stereotypes portrayed on television; 
and the effect of television commer- 
cials on children's eating habits (an- 
average of 23 common '.il«- an br.ur. 
some 60% of which a< vcr.-w .ua'ur- 
coated cereals, cookies. snac*s v nnd 

candy). 

"* The FCC ond the NAB 

The National Association "of Rroad- 
casters (NAB) has a television cc 
that states in part: 
Television is seen and heard in every type 
of American home. These homes include 
'children and adu.w of all aK cs. embrace all 
■races and all varieties of relwojis faith, 



7. SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

and reach those of every ediKational back- 
ground. It U the responsibility of television 
U, bear constantly in mind th«t the au- 
dience is primarily, a home audience, end 
consequently that television', relationship 
U, the viewers is th.t between gu«t and 
host • . • By Isw the television broadcaster 
it responsible for the programming of his 
.Ution. He, however, is obligated to bring 
hi. positive responsibility for excellence 
and food taste in programming to bear 
uponT who hsve a h.nd in the production 
ofprograms. including networks, sponsors, 
producers of film .nd of live programs, sd- 
vertising sgencies, and Ulent agencies^ 

Television snd sll who participate in it 
are joinUy sccounUble to the American 
public for respect for the spec.*! fleeds of 
children, for community responsibility, for 
the .dvsncement of eduction sniculture, 
for the sccep£sbility of the program mste- 
risls chosen, for decency .nd decorum in 
production, .nd for propriety in ^.dvert.is- 
ing This responsibility cnnot be dis- 
ch.rged by «ny given group P™^™; 
but csn be dischsrged only through the 
■highest standards of respect for the Amer- 
icSnhome. applied to every momentof ev- 
ery program presented by television. 

In order that television programming 
m.y best serve the public interest viewers 
Sid be encouraged to make their cnt- 
icisms'snd positive suggestion, .known to 
the television^ brodcasters. P"™* '». 
P^iculsr should be urged to see to. tthst 
out of the richness of television f.re. the 
Sit programs sre brought to the .Mention 
of their children. .. - 

The presenUtion of techniques of crime 
in sudi det.il ss to invite imiUtion shall be 
avoided . . . Violence .nd illicit sex sh.ll 
not be presented in sn attractive manner, ( 
nor to sn extent such as will lead a child to • 
believe that they play a greater part in life 
than they da 

lUcial or nationality types shsll not be 
shown on television in such a manner as to 
ridicule the rsce.or nationality. 

Television broadcasters should exercise 
the utmost care and diKrimination with 
reMrd to advertising material, including 
content, placement and n «£ 
or adjacent to programs designed for chil- 
dren No considerations of expediency 
.hould be permitted to impinge upon the 
vital responsibility towards children snd 
adolescents, which is inherent in televi- 
.ion and which must be recognised snd ac- 
cepted by all advertisers employing televi- 
sion. 

On the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented, one can only conclude as did 
Liebert and colleagues, that the NAB 
code "appear, to be just a public ! re- 
lations document never intended to 
guide actual practice*." Indeed, on 
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at least one documented occasion in 
1963, when the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) attempted to 
control excessive commeraaltsm ,in 
television by suggesting that the 
NAB's own code be used to set the 
guidelines, the NAB opposed ihe plan 
of using its own code and actually or- 
ganized committees in -each state to 
lobby against it! v. . 

In 1968 a consumer organization, 
Action for Children's _ Television (46 
Austin St, Newtonvtlle, MA 0Z160), 
was formed. It was largely through 
the efforts of this organization and 
other consumer groups that the FCC 
developed some new guidelines for 
children's television in November 
1974. All broadcasters sre supposed to 
be in full complisnce with' these-new 
guidelines by Jsn 1, 1976, but there is 
no evidence from current P"*™ 1 "- 
ming or from announcements J>f fall 
1975 programming that any substan- 
tive move toward such complisnce has 
been made. 

Soma Racommandatlons 
and Comments 

It is important to remind our8e,v ** 
that proiocial behaviors can also be 
produced and encouraged by televi- 
sion. The best known exsmple of this 
» "Misterogers' Neighborhood. 
There are a number of others, such as 
"Call It Macaroni," produced by 
Westinghouse in New York, which 
takes a group of children to a differ- 
■ ent part of the country from the one 
in which they live and teaches them 
something they have never known or 
done before; "Big Blue Marble , 
"Rainbow Over Seven"; and Fat Al- 
bert and the Cosby Kids." 

It would seem to me thst the time 
is long past due for a major, orga- 
nized cry of protest from the medical 
profession in relation to what, in po- 
litical terms, is a national scandal. 
Such an outcry can and should be ac- 
companied by specific recommenda- 
tions, based on sound child develop- 
ment principles snd the hsrd dsts 
already available to us from.25 yesrs 
of investigstion of the relstionship of 
television violence snd aggressive be- 
havior in children, for new kinds of 
television programming for children 

and youth. t ... 

Saw Francisco's Committee on Uiil- 
dren's Television, Inc (1511 Masonic 
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Ave, San Francisco, CA 94117), a non- 
profit organisation established by a 
racially diver* group of parents and 
professional! dedicated to improv- 
ing children's television programs m 
through research and an affirmative, 
active plan for community participa- 
tion in broadcasting, has developed a 
set of General Guideline* for Select- 
ing Television Programming for Chil- 
dren. These guidelines should be 
available in every doctor's office, hos- 
pital clinic, and child health station. 
They are as follows: 

e 

1. Does the program appeal to the au- 
dience for whom intended? (A program for 
12-year-olds thould be different from a 
program for 6-year-olds.) 

2. Does the. program present racial 
groups positively and does it show them in 
situations that.enhance the Third World 
child'! self-image? (Who has the lead roles? 
Who is the professional or leader and who 
is the villain?) 

3. Does the program present gender 
roles and adult roles positively? (Are the t 
men either super-heroes or incompetents. 
Are the women flighty and disposed to 
chicanery? Are teenagers portrayed with 
adult characteristics?) # . 

4. Does the program present social it- 
sues that are appropriate for the chi i d 

Viewer and perhaps are something a child 
can act on at a child's level? (Litter versus 
atomic fallout, or pet care versus laving 
wolves.) 

5. Does the program encourage worth- 
while ideals, values and beliefs? 

6. Does the program present conflict 
that a child can understand and does it 

• demonstrate positive techniques for re- 
solving the conflict? f 

7 Does the program stimulate construc- 
tive activities and does it enhance the qual- 
ity of a child's play? # 

8. Does the progTam separate fact from 
fantasy? Does it separate advertisements 
from program content? 

9 Does the program present humor at a 
child's level? (Or is it adult sarcssm, ridi- 
cule or an adult remembering what he 
thought wu funny from his childhoodT) 

10: Does the program hsve a pace that 
allows the child to absorb and contemplate 
the material presented? 

11. Does the program have artistic qual- 
ities? 

12. Has your child seen an appropriate 
amount of television for the day? (Or is it 
time to turn off the set?) 

Children have neither money nor 
the vote. We, as parents and. as 
professionals, must be their advocates 
or they shall have none, for they are 
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certainly no politician's constituency. 

As Williams and Crane" have said, 
"To be silent is to acquiesce, and it is 
dear that, if we truly care about our 
children, we cannot be silent. 
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Oct 15. 1974. (Copie. available trough Com- 
mittee on Children'.. Telev«.on , hie, 1511 Ma- 
ionic Ave. San Francinco CA 94117.) 
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Abstract 

from Biological Abstracts 73 (2) 1981 
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Lead Poisoning 



Among the natural substances that man 



concentrates in his immediate 



enJnment, lead- is one of the most uhiauitous. A principal caUse 



for cdncern' is the effect on 



children who live in decaying buildings 



by J. Julian Chisolm, Jr. 



Iead has been mined and worked by 
men for millenniums. Its ductility, 
-J high resistance to erosion and 
other properties make it one of the most 
useful of metals. The inappropriate use 
of .lead has, however, resulted in out- 
breaks of lead poisoning in humans from 
time to time since antiquity. The disease, 
which ^ sometimes called plumbum 
(from the Latin word for lead) or sat- 
omism" (from the alchemical term), was 
first described by the Greek poet-physi- 
cian Nicander more than 2,000 years 
ago Today our concerns about human 
health and the dissemination of lead into 
the environment are twofold: (1) there 
is a need to know whether or not the cur- 
rent level of lead absorption in the gen- 
eral population presents some subtle risk 
to health; (2) there is an even more ur- 
gent need to control this hazard in the 
several subgroups within the genera 
population that run the risk of clinical 
plumbism and its known consequences. 
In the young children of urban slums 
lead poisoning is a major source of brain 
damage, mental deficiency and serious 
behavior problems., Yet it remains an in- 
sidious disease: it is difficult to diagnose, 
it is often unrecognized and until recent- 
ly it was largely ignored by physicians 
and public health officials, Now public 
attention is finally being focused on 
childhood lead poisoning, although the 
difficult task of eradicating it -has just 
begun. 

Symptomatic lead poisoning is the re- 
30 



suit of very high levels of lead in the 
tissues. Is it possible that a content of 
lead in the- body that is insufficient to 
cause obvious symptoms can neverthe- 
less #ve rise to slowly evolving and long- 
lasting adverse effects? The question is 
at present unanswered but is most perti- 
nent. ThereMs much evidence that lead 
wastes have been accumulating during 
the past century, particularly in congest- 
ed urban areas. Increased exposure to. 
lead has Been shown in populations ex- 
posed to lead as an air pollutant. Post- 
mortem examinations show a higher lead 
content in the organs of individuals in 
highly industrialized, societies than in 
the organs of most individuals in primi- 
tive populations. Although no population 
group is apparently yet being subjected 
to levels of exposure associated with the 
symptoms of lead poisoning, it is clear 
that a continued rise in the pollution of 
the human environment with lead could 
eventually produce levels of exposure 
that could have adverse effects on hu- 
man health. Efforts to .control the dis- 
semination of lead into the environment 
*re therefore indicated. 

The more immediate and urgent prob- 
lem is to control the exposure to lead of 
well-defined groups that are known to 
be directly at risk: young children who 
five In dilapidated housing where they 
can rubble chips of leaded paint, whiskey 
drinkers who consume quantities of lead- 
contaminated moonshine, people who 
eat or drink from improperly lead-glazed 
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earthenware, workers in certain" small- 
scale industries where exposure to lead 
is not controlled. Of these the most dis- 
tressing group is the large group of chil- 
dren between about one and three to 
five years of age who live in deteriorating 
buildings and have the habit of eating 
nonfood substances including peeling 
paint, plaster and putty containing lead. 
(This behavior is termed pica, after the 
Latin word for magpie.) The epidemio- 
logical data are still scanty: large-scale 
screening programs" now in progress in 
Chicago and New York City indicate 
that between 5 and 10 percent of the 
children tested show evidence of asymp- 
tomatic increased lead absorption and 
that between 1 and 2 percent have un- 
suspected plumbism. Small-scale surveys 
in the worst housing areas of a few other 
cities reveal even higher percentages. 

There is little doubt that childhood 
lead poisoning is a real problem in many 
of the older urban areas of the U.S. and 
perhaps in rural communities as well. 
Current knowledge about lead poisoning 
and its long-term effects in children u 
adequate to form the basis of a rational 
attack on this particular problem. The 
ubiquity of lead-pigment paints in older 
substandard housing and the prevalence 
of pica in young children indicate, how- 
ever, that any effective program willre- 
quire the concerted and sustained effort 
of each community. Furthermore, the 
continued use of lead-pigment paints on 
housing surfaces that are accessible to 
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Experiments with the Role of .Lipids 
In Cell -Membrane Permeability 

_ lunroenil TaarhftrS Coll 



0. ROGER ANDERSON, Teachers Colle|e, Columbia University 



The plasma membrane is a component or all living- 
cells It forms the boundary of the cell and effect.ve- 
fy del mits the living cytoplasm from the surround- 
L environment. Moreover, as a lipoprotein en- 
Sone it exerts a direct influence on the movement 
o? molecuks across th* cell boundary. Electron 
microscopy confirms that the architecture of the 
cenTaTramework of membranous elements resem- 
bling the plasma membrane. Ratios of lipid to pro- 
tein vary with the location and funct.on of the mem- 

article (i) discusses recent research in the 
role of lipids in cell-membrane permeability, (u) 

uggests experiments adapted to the , b» ogy class- 
room at the junior- and senior high school levels; and 

(iii) evaluates the responses of a number of students 
who undertook the experiments. 

THEORY AND RECENT RESEARCH 

Among the several widely accepted yodels of the 
structure of the cell membrane, that of Dan.elU 
and Davson (1935) has gained prominence. These 
authorrproposed a laminated lipoprotein struc ure 
containing T l internal lipid bi^r ^d^each 
iZ^ ^r^Zes (Staehlin, 1968; 
Korn 1968) and artificial membrane systems 
(Stoeckenius, 1959; Bangnam and Horne, UM, 
Bangham and Haydon, 1968; Anderson et al 1967 
suo£>rt the hypothesis that the membrane is lami- 
nateTVallach and Zahler (1966) , howe^r ^puted 
the claim that the protein is largely distributed as 
a sheet on the surface of the membrane. Their 
mfrarla spectroscopic data -Seated predonuna^y 
globular proteins («-helices) rather than sheet P™- 
feins (/3-keratin). Regardless of the d.spos.t.on of 
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membrane protein, many cell biologists agree that 
Se organization of the lipid layer , is more than 
rivial in controlling membrane fr™^^ 
linid does indeed form a bilayer at the celhsurtace 
Bar Deamer, and Cornwell, 1966), then passage of 
polar molecules across these hydrophobic bound- 
£ ^ would be inhibited^ elective permeab.My 
offlie lipid layer to molecules would depend on fte 
cLmU structure of ^ diffusing molecule and *e 
composition of the membrane lipids Some 0 o rgani c 
modules selectively interact with specific mem-* 
brane lipids, thereby enhancng their diffusion 
across the lipid layer. . MQRR \ con . 

For thermodynamic reasons, Dan.elli (J 966 ) ™ n 
eluded ^hat a lipid bilayer is foe - jJP^J 
membrane lipid configuration His £«mtoca] he- 
culations showed that the b.laye. : has ttie lowest 
surface-free energy when compared with a single 
layered or multilayered lipid system. 
t Recently a number of studies of cell membrane 
permeabihty have been performed, ^g modd 
linid svstems. Lipid monolayers or-bilayers were 
formed I at an aqueous interface and the permeability 
oTSe lameUae q was studied. One of the earhest s tu- 
1s was performed by Bangham and his associates 
(Bangham ahd Haydon^ 1968; Bangham SUnd^. 
and Watkins, 1965). They found that wokega 
alone or mixtures of .ovolecithin and 
formed spherules in aqueous dispersion. When ob- 
served, with the electron microscope, negatively 
staTned spherules conUined concentric lamellae. The 
Sctron 'translucent lipid Wllae we- sedated 
by an electron opaque band where the aqueous 
stain had penetrated between the lipid layers F* . 1 
an electron micrograph of a lipid spherule ^with 
concentric lamellae (Anderson et al., 1967). Fig. Z 
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Reputable Publication 
"No Time for Hysteria." Staten Island Science. 

NO TIME FOR HYSTERIA' 

Leslie L. Alexander, MD 

Althouih- several months have passed since the March 
2 8 fh 3enr a !"he Three Mile Island Nuclear Station, 
hardly a ty goes by without mention of this unfortunate 
incident on the radio, television, or in the press. 
'"That the"! is concern regarding '^e ^"sequences of hj 
nucfear incident is; abundantly f vlden ^ A .^ 
release about the death of several cowS ( ,n the Hajnjtarg 
farm area typifies the anxiety associated with possible 
nucTear mishap. Luckily, however, the carcases Revealed no 
sians of radioactivity on post-mortem examination. 

'similar apprehension has. been observed ir .man, ^othe 
lands. Government officials in Sweden, Denmark andWes 
r«m»nv as well as anti-nuclear activists almost 
eS3Se ' have demanded that nuclear plants be shut 
down In Japan, where 19 nuclear reactors produce 11 ^r- 
cent of the electricity, and in Italy and France, no changes in 
energy poHcy are contemplated.. Empasis on increased safe- 

York ^mKs^sition 

nower olant on Long sland, andiother high offices ex 
IZ ed f Sous reservations about the future use o nudear 
SSwin the State.": Similar high level anguish has been 
SeJin^y other states Even ^^SS 
has announced plans to delay .operation of a researcn 
nSclear reactor in its school of engineering., Also concerned 
"re manTranking congressmen who are demanding ^new 
fawj gSing tighter federal controls over the operation of 
nuc^r Tc?ors and more emphasis on coal as source of 

'Tirvasive concern of modern physicians since the era of 
Hi^oEaand Nagasaki has been ^cj^SSSSSS 
fnr iniurv from acc dental or intended jelease of r*™*™* 1 

fSta D«i>«lm«nt of Hedth. Educuon «Kl Wdhje 

MurU»r Rctulatory Commission (NRC). A nnmi rcj*m » 
cfXS by EPA. Judging,by a preliminary renew of 
dltJ fr^m periods beyond April 7, 1979, however J ep- 

- ba*d njj « 

£tin££ of nitural background (cosmic, tmestnal.and 
SSr^diaUon levels iShe US ebo were considered. 



Teachers Association Journal December .1979. , 
The report, therefore, addresses several aros^f concert. 
(1) the cumulative radiation exposure^ at 
«( the tvoes of radionuclides rekased.O) the contnbuUon. 
o^puSn expire due to beu nation <"^«$ : 
. Sensed radionuclides, and (4) ^JX5hl3£ 

fectsthat may result from the SSi^^JlSm* • 

This Ad Hoc Group concluded that the ,°"^*~ , S* 
do e associated, with radioactive material rdeaaed durini 

s he fact that this additional amount of r^Uon Ucoov 
parable to the amount of backgrpund radiation fromtbe 
X, sun, and other natural 

the northeastern United SUtes.is exposed to in about ten 

da The report also points out that. .«cordingJo ti* 
AmeVicaaCancer Society, had the incident not occurred. 
.SS.000 fatal cancers would have been pr ojected I far 
the population of two million over /J^"""* 
!LmX Approximately 0.7 ^o^**™**. « 
result offhe incident,.is the projected occurrence. 
T, hould be pointed out also that the Jj*J| 
detected in milk samples during the period from MarchJl 
Through April 4 was MOO timajower. * "J 
centration, than the level at /hich the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would recomhJid that cow.1 

contaminated pasture;. Of ^^STS£SiSlV» 
elusion that if the total potential health impact m ine 
nuclear acc dent is compared with the estimated hfeuine 
namra! *sk of these effects (should they occur^ the dif- 
f+r+nca would not be discernible. . «• * 

As we apprSach the end of the century, intelligent 
^project hard times. World overpoputoion , ins^ 
ficient energy, and a declining ****** Jjjg 
other fossil fuels have been predicted. These ill ™*£> » 
not demand, continued development of , and greater 
reliance on, nuclear energy. - • , wl . c it " 

Thirteen percent of the electricity produced in theUS to 
generated by 70 nuclear power ptonts, Nmety-two pern^u 
to construct new reactors have been granted and_ appro* 
LTe" 34 reactors are on order "^^gfi£g& 
work authorizations. Inasmuch as there are r »* s »Jr^"": 
S5i£ and complications f^af^ dl mrthod^ 
electricity generation, and since the lesson to Pe 
lorn SeThree Mile Island Nuclear Stjtior MJtMjjg » *J 
exercise of comprehensive n overall °P w * ,10 ^<* rrt r ^ i !l2 
.nn«rlnt that continued concentration on safe, rehaWe 
nX enSS pSuction.i. a top priority of this nation- 
with no room for hysteria. 

U T1mL Ktivbu .bred «k Pmiuylv^U accktoet^ ^ ' 

causes. NY Times. April 1. If7f . P ». v Y k ^ Ttess. 

rooklmtn XL: ••NoismI" rsditliofi found in New Yort. nt isms, 

A T"ms2 l: CoHuubU h^d seekin. to drop campus' ^dsar rsadar 

pUn. NY Times. April {> ^ o( ^ ***** tt ihelltftetflf 

4. PopuUUon Dose sad HseJth w 
Island iSdrnvStatkm. Document 0^-OOl^J040e. 1 . Wmm^imaaiosm, i*,, u. 
Government friattaa Office, Msy 10. IW 
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Popular. Magazine 
"Babies an Communicate at Birth," Thc.Natioml Observer, 1971. 



Patrick Young 



|f they still burned heretics, Colwyn, 
Trevarthen might find himself put to the 
torch by some irate psychologists. Trevar- 
then. you see, argues that babies are born 
c far smarter than psychologists have given 
them credit for-that infants come into the 
world with a good deal of innate intelligence, 
including an embryonic form of speech. 

"The ability of babies to communicate, 
using speech and gestures, is present at 
birth." he says. "There is a compulsion at 
birth to communicate." And that idea runs 
counter to the long-cherished notion that 
infants require months of, tutoring before 
they can communicate at all with adults 

Trevarthen. a New Zealand-born biolo- 
gist with an intense interest in tlrc infant 
brain, grounds his theory on experiments he 
began at Harvard University in 1967 and 
resumed more recently at the University of 
Edinburgh in Scotland. His technique is 
simple; his results are intriguing; his extra- 
polations from his research are controver- 
sial. For example: 

"I think culture and technology are innate 
in origin. There is no doubt man's mastery of 
,he world is in his ability to co operaie and 
share knowledge. And this is not a discovery 
of man; it's part of his nature." 
it Didn't Make Sense' 
Trevarthen began his studies confronted 
' by two somewhat conflicting views of the 
brain, the biological and the psychological. 
The brain is an elaborate, if incomplete, 
structure at birth, containing all the nerve 
cells it will have throughout life. Over 
decades these cells mature and make inter- 
connections in ways still not fathomed. 
■ For decades psychologists emphasized 



the role of experience in intellectual dev- 
elopment. They tended to view the brain as 
plastic and impressionable, and the develop- 
ment of language and communication as 
shaped almost exclusively by the babys 
environment .and experiences. 

Granting the brain is far from fully devel- 
oped at birth. Trevarthen was puzzledby 
the general view of psychologists in 1967 
that a newborn's brain was almost totally 
incapable of perceiving and understanding 
the world around it and that any communi- 
cation between baby and adults required 
months to develop. 

"It didn't make sense from a biological 
point of view." he explained during* visit 
at the California Institute of Technology 
here "Darwin's notion of human intelli- 
gence was that the fundamental features 
were innate and the human mind already 
endowed with complex processes." 

Talk' at 2 Months 

Trevarthen favored a view-now winning 
larger acceptance-that much human 
behavior is innate and exists in embryonic 
form at birth. He set out to lest his idea to 
see if early signs of communication coukJ be 
detected in infants. The result: "Newborn 
human beings show, in rudimentary form, 
many of the remarkable behaviors of adult 
intelligence, including a form of speech as a 
means of communication." 

Trevarthen's procedure is to take hours 
and hours of movies of a baby and its 
mother. The child sits in an infant seat with 
its arms and legs free to move. The mother 
sits nearby so she can touch and talk to her 
baby She is given no instructions except to 
chat with the child, a very natural thing for 
her to do. A mirror allows the camera to 
record the facial expressions of both. 



Later the film is analyzed, often frame by 
frame, to see how the baby reacted. Treyar 
then's aim is not to see how well an infant 
solves various problems at various ages-a 
standard test among psycholog»ts--but 
rather to see how a child behaves and 
develops on its own. , 

"The films tell us what the baby chooses 
to do," Trevarthen .says. He and his col- 
leagues have now studied more than 200 
children, many of them at weekly ' session, 
throughout the first year of the child s We. 

At Harvard. Trevarthen. Martin Rich- . 
ards, and Berry Brazekon quickly found 
that at 2 months infants know the difference 
between people and objects and that they 
make deliberate attempts to converse with 
their mdthers and other aduks. "This was a 
big discovery." Trevarthen says, noting that 
such behavior wasn't thought to occur untd 
months later. "It meant that 2-month-old 
babies treated people as worth talking to 
Wefound a 2-month-old is already equipped 
with the outline of speech and gestures. 
Patterns of Trespeech* 

Trevarthen has greatly expanded his 
studies of infant speech arxl.^tures since 
joining the Edinburgh faculty in 1971 Our 
studies show complex, conversationlike ex- 
changes between mothers and infants when 
the latter are only a few weeksold. he says. 

All the gooing. cooing, and mouthing 
movements infants offer adults apparently 
underlie language development. At i 
months, Trevarthen detects in infants what 
he calls "prespeech." a distinct pattern of 
elaborate lip and mouth movements that 
resemble the movements of adult speech. 
The baby may or may not make sounds in 
prespeech. but a specific breathing pattern 
is seen. 

Prespeech is observed dunng conversa- 
tions" between mother and child. Mothers 
of 2-month old infants, apparently uncon- 
sciously, adjust the par l of their talk to allow 
the baby to join in. The mother speaks, 
pauses, listens to her baby, and speaks 
again after letting the infant have h» say. 
There is the rhythm of adult conversation. 
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if not the substance. 

The mother is drawing the child out 
Trevarthen says. "She asks questions and 
shows quite clearly on her face • * '<"'* 
netting an ariswer. Her eyebrows sio- *uf 
and her eyes go wide. The mother ac's -n a 
stimulating way. and the baby gets excited 
and responds." • 

Trevarthen also finds early signs of pre- 
apecch, though far less developed, in new- 
borns and in premature babies within a 
week after their birth. He regards this as 
evidence that infants are Worn w"»S a natural 
drive toward speak - , r d 'Sat mans 
language ability is pre -' ■ «- w form at 
birth. But language deve'or>-<" • agrees, 
definitely depends on eat- '.S'-He 
experiences. "Environment r > '<> 
' mendous voice," Trevarthen say?. 



Stimulus for C owtn 
He finds no evidence to support the ears 
void by tome pathologists that talking 
-babv talk" to Wants retards their linguistic 
growth or their development as Persons. 
"Absolutely nothing that enters into com 
mSS <*h the child can b. b-d for the 
dSdSm » » carried to the point of 
d^Cor .mothering the child," Trev- 

" rt IrXTuie more than pra*eech to* 

tf ^tocommur^t«v^hadu^ 
a ao uee • variety of hand movements. 
TKeae paraDe! the animated gestonngsot 
many adults during conversation. The 
t ! ginnmgs of * : communication can be 
ejected in • <r* " h of M V™ 

-nape of aha tor- -ave--«iasttat 

3 weeks ar : «w- . at 8 weeKs, 
Irevar*' 
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Week-old babies will try to grasp tiny ob- 
jects. At a month, Trevarthen finds, efforts 
to banc" Ejects are accompanied by 
mouth : - "ongue movements and facial 
expressio n similar to those adults use. He 
even finds • i«se infants sometimes make a 
grimace when they drop something, as if to 

say "Oops." ... • 

"It may be a sign that even this early in life 
infants are ready to pass comment on trv-r 
acts to other people," Trevarthen says. 

A sharing of embryonic communications 
with the mother provides the baby with 
stimulus for intellectual growth, Trevarthen 
suggests. "1 think this paves the way for 
language development and intellectual 
re.-i.on.ng. Though the acts are hard to 
m. -e. they are perceived by the mother 
, . ^acts to them subconsciously. The 
,c- <,;,c does react means her behavior 
jriw i-'o a kind of support for what- the 
baby is doing. She provides the support , and 
then the baby discovers a lot of things it 
cannot discover on its own." ■ • 

Trevarthen's team finds that prespeech 
occurs in both boys and girls to the same 
extent, but. its expression varies by sex. 
Boys are more'aggressive in communica- 
tion, often using vigorous body movements 
and more frequently taking the initiative. 
Girls te^ to be more co-operative and 
steady in conversation and to use gentle 
hand motions. 

"In the balance between people • 
objects, we find female babies are rr re 
interested in personal communication and 
male babies show more, active '"teres t in 

Tendency" of. women to be concerned mote 
w-h personal relationships has a strong 



btologfcal basis, and that men depend on. 

this • 

"The way things occur, we don't very 
much think the differences are due to the 
attitudes of tne mother to the baby^we 
don't think they're caused by the mother or 
the fact that she is female. I'm saying nothing 
about the relative quantity of intelligence at 
all. I'm talking about possible biologrcal 
adaptations that make-males and females 

different?' _ . 

Trevarthen, a bit to his surprise, found 
that infant under 6 months rarely imitate 
their mothers. "It 'sa mistake 'n .vttumethat . 
because the mother heir- "I* >*V. *■ 
baby isolating her," he says. "Frequently 
the mother is imitating the baby. This 
imitation apparently plays a vital part in 
encouraging the baby to increase Its 
conversational activity. "You re showing - 
you can do what he can do, says 
Trevarthen^ Mother , 

A distinct change in > infant mother 
communication begins toward the end ot 
the baby's third month of life. Trevarthen 
finds it recorded in tm after film: The baby 
becomes rude to its -other. 

When 'he mother beqins speaking, tne 
baby w-s .way. o'en -» ^lomitoj 
, r ,s.ect.andre',-.vr *" ^tht 
~,o-her incr--.- s •. - t ™en 

>*< , in;- -'■ !ia "-' v V" ?? up f 

• >v -sua'iy r. ■)'* the baby is looking at. 
aid 'nes to interest the child in it. Then the 
baby responds. "It's a complicated 
process," Trevarthen says. "It seems to 
take two to three months of progressive 
steps to develop." 

Trevarthen hazards an explanation of 
what this observation might mean-an 
explanation guaranteed to raise eyebrow^ 
"What we believe happens is the baoy 
introduces the mother to '.he idea their* 
communication can involve objects, he 
says. "The baby says. 'We've goMo^opth- 
chauand find something to cha« ■ "out. - 
••The mother is being trained. ■ 'nebaby. 
Having established a r • V. the baby 

transforms it andtcr," ■ emo:nertobea 
teacher. And wo • • ■ * as a" general 
prototype for a' > on. ! think children 
invented s- 1 - io. 

Trevar' ' • s research has provided 
major insight* into the linguistic and 
behavioral r.b-Vies of infants. His work has 
nelped change the old view that the brains of 
infants are like soft plastic, ready to be 
molded solely by their experiences. But he 
acknowledges that his interpretations of 
some of his findings have yet to win tota. 
acceptance. "The psychologists, he says, 
"are still skeptical." ; 
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HEALTH 




AvoiwiwiionoNiiciciim 

If you'n euaooptibb to motion esefc 
mm. Imt'i good mm- An old and 
affective d^ug-eoopolamiiie-Hipw 
available in a new Mtry-toumform. 

Tht drag fa packaged inside a dunt- 
aiaad diak that you apply to tbeheir 
Mnamjuatbahmdyouraar. 

You apply tha eelf-adhenng disk 
about four noma baton baginnins .an 
activity that can mum motion eick- 
mm. Tha drug fa lalaaaad at a ataady 
mm far m long aa thtaa daya. Y« ican 
mom* or ewim while wearing tha dwk, 
and you can rsmovs it at any time. 
Tranadm-V ia tha naroa of tha 
product, and tha manufacturar ia 
CBA PhannaMUtical Company. Tha 
drug ia available by praacriptkm and 
iaintandadfor um by adulte only. It 
costs .bout 75 caoU par day. 

Tha moat common aide affacta of tha 
drug a» drynam in the mouth and 
drowrinaaa; you abould keep the latter 
in mind if you drive a car or opamta 
hMvy machinery white taking the 
drug. Fortunately, driven aeldom Buf- 
fer from motion ekhneas beMUM their 
attention ie focuMd on driving. 

Here an eome further tin for avoid 
ing motion akh ne n . 

• Whan flying, aak for a Mat m the 
oanter of the plane. 

• Sit up front in a car or on the dec* 
of a boat, and fix your eym on tht 

horiaon. ..„_., 

• Eat lightly— about two boun oewn 

departure. 

• En route, try word gamn or engage 
in other activities that demand con- 
centration (except reading, which may 
incnaaa your diotomfort) . 

mttct TweAngijiT row i wcct 



ciu<k difficulty in br^thinf* 

.walling, bi^aja^ 

Unta ncmt yarna. dm*** 

itiatd putianta only > U ™V*"" 

tracts of tht whok > ♦ m of inaacta 

(known aa WBE). 

Now. tmtuMot witi. »m 
Um inaact to which you at* -Uoqpc* 
Um only protactwt toaatmant racom- 
modad by almoat all aJJarpata, 
•riantiaU at Johns Hopkins Unmr- 
city. Tha vanom thatapy » aafo and 
kafiactiva within a faw wish, accord- 
in* tothawauJtaofarac»tatody. 

Of 2150 patianta who ncahrad WBE 
for at UaM six montha, IB auffwtad 
Utar atinp and two-thirda da*a)o,wd 
aJWrgicraactionaUiniua^^ 

Of 3.00Q patianta traatad with 
vanom at madical cantata aiound tha 
nation, undar 3 paroant hava darai 
opadauchwactiona. 

Dtapits tha raaoHa of auch atndiaa. 
WBE atill ia baing uaad by aoina allar 
gista. Dr. David Goldan and hia col 
loaguaa at Johna Hopkina lapoftad in 
tha Journal of the American Medical 
Atteciation that WBE may appaar to 
woAaomatiinaab^uaaafawpatianU 

rtcovart^tfiaallaiiy spoilt 

With thj vanom tharapy, patianta 
build up tha immunity to inaact atinp 
aftar raccivinc a aix-waak aariaa of 
injactiona* Maintananca dpaaa of tha 
venom aie wq^uiad to auatain tha kval 
of immunity* 



auK, the drup help en-un that the 
hMrtcontieai-tobMtroeuleri^ 

Dr. Wdliam F ii e d ewe l d of tha Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Jnrtl- 
tute aatimatM that thne out of four 
heart attack ewvwon an eligible for 
teMtment with beU blocker.. (The ro- 
mamdar ban ather ' medical coodi- 
tkna, ouch aa low blood weaaun or | 
MngartWa heart failun, which the 
drug couM aggravate.) 

Farther neeareh ia needed to idetor- 
aune how long treatment with beta 
blockan abould be continued end 
whether the drugs will benefit other 
patiente who bad heart attacks months 
or yeaw previously. . . 

Beta blockan have bean uaad for 
many yean to tnat high blood pna- 
•ure and cheat pain aeeociatod with 
angina. Aside from propranolol, four 
other baU-blocking drugs haw bean 
approved for um in the United States. 
They am inetoproW, nadolol, atanofol. 
and timolol (tha latter was approved 
(pacifically to reduce the risk of death 
from recurrent heart attacks). 



Ons in every 100 people, or about 
oh million Atnericane, ia allergic to m- 
•act stint*. Fox some of than people, 
the atinp can be fatal. 

If you've ever bean stung and euf- 
l farad mors than the usual pain, red- 
oms, swelling, and itching at the site of 
the sting, you may be a candidate far 
immmiira^ Symptoms that may 
indicate an allergy to inaact stings in- 



pftevEMTIMQ HEART ATTACKS 

As many aa 800,000. Americans an 
likely to have a heart attack thia year. 
For the 360,000 who will survive, the 
goal fa to prevent another, poeeibly 
fatal, attack. 

Soveral preventive drugs an being 
wed by such patiente. Soma of the 
drugs incrsMS blood flow so that mors 
oxygon roachcj tha heart muscle. 
Other, lower blood preaeun so that the 
hsartdoee not have to work m hard. 

The beta blockan such ss propran- 
olol have been ballad aa one of the 
most dramatic drug "succms storfas 
in meant yuan. Them drugs block the 
action ofcertamnnrvm that stimulate 

the heart and blood vemsfa. As a n- 
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"Rx for Water Potior, Horseradish." Technology Illustrated, May 1982. 

! 



RxforWta 

Pollution: 

Horseradish 

Armed with a plastic bag of 
horseradish roots and a bottle 
of hydrogen peroxide, a 
professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology set out 
to purify polluted wastewater 
from a local company that 
produces flame retardants. He 
minced the horseradish in a 
blender, stirred in water, and 
pressed the mixture through 
cheesecloth. Then he poured 
the juice and peroxide into a 
glass jar containing the murky 
water. A few hours later, the 
liquid turned clear. 



Professor Alexander M. 
Klibanov began investigating 
this novel cleanup method in 
1980. It works better than many 
traditional techniques, which 
are mof e expensive and often 
produce dangerous by-products 
that require special treatment. 
His method removes a wide 
variety of pollutants and results 
in a product that can be 
disposed of by burning. It 
works equally well whether you 
use purified peroxidase (an 
enzyme found in horseradish as 
well as in microorganisms and 
other plants) or horseradish 
roots, which can be bought in 
the supermarket and processed 
in a blender. 

When Klibanov first 
experimented with the - 
technique, in 12 out of the 40 
polluted liquids tested, the 



treatment removed 99 percent 
of the phenols and aromatic 
amines— two families of 
extremely toxic and often . 
mutagenic compounds common 
in industrial wastewater. The 
hydrogen peroxide and , 
peroxidase added to the 
polluted liquids cause chemical - 
reactions that produce free 
radicals— fragments of 
molecules that are unstable and 
must continue reacting to 
become stable. These fragments 
attach themselves to intact 

phenol molecules, making them 
* unstable, and the process 
'continues until a long chain of 

phenol molecules forms. 

Finally, the chain encounters 

another free radical or 

something else in Jhe solution— 

a grain of sand, for example— 

that makes it stable. By this 



time, the chain molecule has 
grown so large that it no longer 
dissolves in water. It settles out- 
of the solution and forms a 
sediment that can be removed 
easily. 

The remaining 28 
compoundslested were , 
relatively unaffected by the 
k treatment until they were mixed 
with one of the responsive . 
compounds. In some cases the 
amount of pollutants removed 
rose from near zero to 99 
percent. Although some 
pollutants by themselves remain 
dissolved in the solution, when 
" mixed with ones that are easy to. 
remove, they get caught in the 
chain reactions. Thus the large 
molecules that precipitate out 
of the solution contain both 
types of pollutants. 
^ -Nancy W. Stauffer 
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Science '81, July/August 1981. 

Ncvcal sugar 

WASHINGTON -The latest weapon 
int he war on fat tastes like sugar, bakes 
like sugar, and even has the fame m>- 
Ui ulai formula as sugar. Us delightful 
distinction is that it can't »urn into 
unwanted pounds. 

So claims the promoter of lett- 
handed sugar." a no-calorie sweetener 
that comes straight from Lews 
Carroll's looking-glass world (p. 37) 
like most molecules, sugar can have 
two forms that are structurally iden- 
tical but mirror images of each other, 
like left- and right-handed gloves. 
Humans can only digest right-handed 
sugar, which is the type found in virtu- 
ally all plants and animals. Left-hatide«l 
sugar has always been a rarity, a labora- 
tory curiosity that was thought to have 
a bitter taste. ' 

Gilbert Levin recently discovered 
otherwise. As a bioengineer in charge 
of a NASA experiment testing for lite 
on Mars, he considered the possibility 
that Martian life had adapted to mirror 
images of earthly chemicals. Intrigued 
by such substances, he went on to test 
left-handed sugar. To his surprise, he 
found it was sweet-the bitter taste 
noted earlier had come from impuri- 
ties mixed in with the sugar. 

Because digestive enzymes are 
shaped to fit right-handed sugar, the 
left-handed sugar passes through tin- 
body intact. Levin says that it's also un- 
affected by bacteria and therefore 
doesn't spoil or cause tooth decay. Un- 
like other sugar substitutes, he says, the 
left-handed molecule browns while 
baking and leaves no aftertaste.. Levin 
patented the use of the substance this 
year and hopes to see it put in soft 
drinks, foods, and drugs. 

It will be some time before no-cal 
sugar reaches the grocery shelf, how- 
ever. Although left-handed sugar is 
expected to pass the Food and Drug 
Administration's rigorous testing, as 
yet there is no economical method <» 
maM producing it. l*vin hopes that ge- 
nctk engineering will yield a te< liim|iir 
within several years. 
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Science News,. ^'November 1970 



Ice cores: Clues 
to past climates 

Variations in the isotopic composition 
of glacier ice cores provide valuable clues 
to the earth's climatic history 




by Louise Purrett 

To most persons glaciers symbol'" 
just one kind-of climate-cold. But to 
Sociologists they represent a compre- 
hensive record of the whole range of 
past climate. . 

these scientists find clues to the 
earth's climatic history in the isotopic 
composition of the ice-the proportion 
of water molecules containing the heavy 
isotope of oxygen, 0-18. This isotope 
is present in the atmosphere in con- 
centrations that vary w.th temperature. 
The higher the temperature the higher 
the concentration. When a cloud forms 
its warer molecules' are synthesized out 

• of the oxygen atoms in the surrounding 
atmosphere, and so will contain the 
heavy isotope in the same Proportion 
Then, because the molecules with 0-18 
are heavier than those with the more 
common 0-16, they precipitate- first 
The relative concentrations of the two 
isotopes, in an ice sample therefor* : 
indirectly tell scientists the atmospheric 
temperature at the time the ice was 
formed. The age of the ice *™P'« " n 
then be calculated from its depth within 
■the glacier. . . . 

Samples of glacier ice are obtained 

• in the same way as samples of ocean 
sediments— by extraction of -cores. In 

' |966, the U.S. Army Cold Region Re- 
search and Engineering Laboratory, 
using a modified oil-drilling rig, pene- 
trated through the entire, thickness of . 
,he North Greenland ice sheet to obtain 
an ice core 1.390 meters long. Analys.s 
of the isotopic concentrations at 
different levels in this core has provided 
a .climatic record spanning 100,000 

^This core is probably the most 
' thoroughly studied chunk of ice in exist- 

38 



Langway removes an ice core frdm cruel refrigerator. 



ence. Glaciologists from all over the 
world have requested samples. Among 
those who have examined it are Ur. 
Chester C. Langway of the out and 
four Danish colleagues, Drs. S. J. John- 
sen, Willi Dansgaard, H. B. Clausen 
and J. M0Her, who have ana ly« lite 
isotopic variations over the lOO.uuu- 
year extent of the core and determined 
in detail the climatic, changes they 
represent. These researchers conclude 
that though the complete curve is valid 
primarily for the North. Greenland area, 
it agrees with known and reported cli- 




u.S. N«vy 

Engineers erect Antarctic coring rig. 



matic changes in other parts .of the, 
world and with previous research using 
other methods. ( „ , 

It shows, for instance, the wen- 
known- climatic optimum about A.u. 
1930 and the Little Ice Age of 1600 to 
1730. At about 10,000 years ago, the 
isotopic concentrations fall off rapidly, 
corresponding to the final stages ol 
the last glaciation. Two peaks i at. 1,900 
to 11,100 and 12,500 to 12,100 yean 
igo coincide with the Alleroed and 
Boelling interstadials-halts in the 
movement of a glacier— that are well- 
known from European climatic records. 
This was the first suggestion of the oc- 
currence of these interstadials in he 
Western Hemisphere. The scien isto 
also discovered a low of long duration 
in the 15th century, which they feel 
might help explain the mysterious 
abandonment of the Norse settlements 
in Greenland. • • ' AM 

During the last 1,000 or 1,400 
years, the scientists note, there is an ap- 
parent .oscillation in the isotopic con- 
centrations with a period of about 120 
years. The prime cause of the oscilla- 
tions, they surmise, is probably related 
to fluctuations in solar radiation, since 
solar variations are. also considered to 
cause changes in carbon 14 concentra- 
tions in the atmosphere, and five C-14 
minima noted during the last thousand 
years correspond , to maxima in tne 

T. ^tinThe'W 1 Nature, 
Langway, Dansgaard, Johnsen and 
Clausen examine (in greater detail) the 
isotopic changes over the period from 
A D 1200 to 2000. Again they note the 
agreement with other studies of ancient 
climate variations. For instance there 
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Antarctic core taken from.a depth of 2,000 meters. 



Greenland core's 



Nature 

va/m^ g/v* temperature trends. 



appear 10 maxima between A D. 1240 
and 1930 at intervals of about 63 years, 
which correspond to a 66-year climatic 
"oscillation previously found from 
studies of Greenland fauna. 
» However, their graph is complicated 
by a number of accidental deviations 
that do not occur regularly. In order to 
eliminate these and simplify the curve 
into dominant trends, the scientists ap- 
plied a Fourier analysis, a technique 
for reducing a complex curve into its 
basic components. Their analysis ne- 
glects long-range and short-term trends, 
such as the 11 -year sunspot period, re- 
vealing only the trends of medium re- 
currence, out the. resulting curve dis- 
plays two dominant p^s at periods of 
78 and 181 years. The 78-ycar period 
had been noticed before as oscillations 
in the length of the sunspot cycle. Rela- 
tively long Intervals with short sunspot 
cycles occur at A.D. 1560 to 1590, 
1750 to 1790 and 1900 to 1930. These 
intervals coincide with the three last 
maxima in the 181-year cycle on the 
curve. These two cycles, the scientists 
conclude, seem to originate from chang- 
ing conditions on the sun. 

By extrapolating the smoothed 
curve, the scientists were able to pre- 
dict the probable climatic trend for the 
next 50 years. The gradual decline in 



temperatures that has been in progress 
for the last three decades (SN: 
11/15/69 p. 458) should continue for 
the next '0 or 20 years, followed by 
an increase toward a maximum be- 
tween A.D. 2010 and 2020. This future 
curve, tKey caution, will be influenced 
by accidental events ' and possibly by 
pollution of the atmosphere. 

The studies on the Greenland core 
were so profitable that in 1968 the 
technique was tried at the other end of 
the earth. A new ice core was taken 
near Byrd Station in Antarctica, using 
the same drilling technique as was used 
in Greenland. This core, a much longer' 
one, 2,164 meters, was sufficiently re- 
vealing, says Dr. Langway, to justify a 
full-scale Antarctic coring project. Ac- 
cordingly, a National Academy of Sci- 
ences ad hoc group was convened to 
make recommendations for a project to 
drill through the Ross Ice Shelf. The 
plan was presented in August of this 
year at the llth Scientific Committee 
on Antarctic Research (scar) meetings 
in Oslo, and scar president Gordon 
Robin of the Scott Polar Institute in 
Cambridge, England, has appointed a 
permanent committee, headed by Dr. 
James H. Zumbergc of the University 
of Arizona. The committee, says Dr. 
Zumbergc, will serve as an advisory 



body not only for the Ross ShelPproj- 
ect but alsfc for any future drilling by 
the 12 member nations of scar. 

The Rott Shtlf project is still in 
the planning stage, but it. is expected 
to break ice with a pilot hole in the 
Austral summer of 1971-72. Three re- 
search holes are planned:-onc to study 
the water under the shelf, which is in- 
accessible to modern submersibles and 
"remote sensing devices; one to pass 
through both shelf and water into the 
ocean bottom to provide samples oi 
sediments that have fallen off the base 
of the shelf, and one for glaciologists, 
which would penetrate; only partially 
into the shelf. Dr. Langway, a mernber 
of the permanent committee, will be 
deeply involved in this third phase. 

Dr. Langway believes that the ice core 
method of studying past climates has a 
spectacular future. Ice cores, he says, . 
provide information unobtainable else- 
where. They give more detail than any 
other method, even to the point of 
showing seasonal variations. Further, 
since the stable isotope method is in- 
dependent of radioactive decay, the cli- 
matic record contairied in glaciers en- 
dures as long as the glacier itself, and 
cores from some dry-snow zones can 
provide continuous records spanning 
several hundred thousand years. D 
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'Killer Bees' Approaching U.S. Revive Crop Fe&r 

In South America tor ^J^^^^VtSaf^t 



By BAY AM ) WEBSTEE 

THE tcxxlled killer bee Is eoDtlnuing to 

•S. "UMtr bee." or Africanlmd bee, a deecend- 

mora tmnc than that of other honeybees end Ism j» 
^tSofeomeweip..tuchutheyeUowJeckett 

jyjSrmleM In its vUitt tobec^ftowtTf^ 
Sm Se AMcenlwd bee more fl^cely <W«ode lt« 
SK'orletf*en*.tuibed then doee the familiar 

t^lSt b« tS^mlni^bec.uee of tbepeasi- 

rt«iiv vantle European bees end mated with U*m. 
. ^^S^ African b«rtT*l»hub*n 
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in South America lor 35 m 
taristics heve predomi nated. Ori els 
M M Maoloi le t at the iMveniqr *.1 



Ard 



el the 



American farmer* and bo wep*.. , . 
soltly on the easily .managed Europeanl 
. for^pc4Hnattoandboc*y endwwpB 

B^pnductian it e «K nJUlon Is 
theoSartmWcrf Afc 
■maybe** potllnete aboc. ft bUUou i 
mm. toehidtni all of America's — 
^5r*!d5rr1e. and eBaM. 
■any other fruit and veg etable ctm 

Vm Afrlcaniaed bee 
onently than the European bee, 
SmoorarUy slows a hive'i honey | 
Afrt^uuaedbeee habitually abtcoW 
when the flowerinf plant nectar ft* t 

Continuation Aeje 0 Vg 
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Iter Bees' Near U.S., Reviving Crpp Fears 



CmtimmlFrxmPafC! StoFjJ^gJ 



indthetr* 



u»Mtt migrated northward. Bottha 
STm^ edentlflc tav-a**» 



r Dr. Taylor, who hM 
j^thet mo^ northward do 



Ess? ass 3SSfe^ 

H ttD^«l«»«^ tw, , cototo . than European b-» 
.„^*-„™~«m*m nHmw- ttetecttbAt 




. efc^e* m ^liM fHtftltf ■ th§ 



— than EuropMA/ 



*^yk7. **&o .how* that 
Af^SS- mat* w^bothEur* 
own and African aueene, but the 

with »m>paan quaanrA» • rapw, 

r~ «L"L, ,„ mm batwaan tba two 
^tM^aamdto ratain tba bahav- 
t^ZSS**» of tb. African 

AMcanted bom wata not, ifte aU, 

ta«C£ftKgSSS 

to Mcotfonad to a oocaunt year- 
^nactarflowjr^ 1^00^1 
tropical Item, <te»n*tata toamaai 
iMpSaay rtoraa to jtda tt^rtnt 

taStbat tba AfricanUed baai 
zJSe^laM honay bacauw they 
SfSla Tb^odSla to whWitt 
rate that yo^andjawarte hooey 

, than tba European bee. Tm 



i man ma iwm*>w » ~ 

_^"2ffi?£n^lr^ 
S^.^TbTtoJ^b^ 
^Jn^ Unltad Sbtea tha_Afcte* 



Sd baa win be a tew honay pro- 
r,»Dr.Cattto»aald. 



Tba African baa made to teat ap- 
on thto continent hi MW 
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its population in all <^^ctkw frpm 
Sio Paulo at the rate of about 900 
mUes a w. Several mouths ajOjDr. 

found a f*wcs*onies in Patia- 
me,tbeiiortharn.im^^ 

Thera aru now abqut * colonies 
tn that country. 

Dr. Taylor, who hap accurately pre- 
dicted the bee's northward progress 
for tha pa* decade, eipects them to 
«*er £T southern United StAm 
ihortly aftar thay arrive in northern 
Mask*) in HSt, _ AA-J 

Dr^ylorartlin^th^/^ 
caniaed bees will nat aunrtva where 
there are fewer than 910 toost-free 

dayt ayaar. ^J^^Jfi 
of such an araa in tMuUmtad States 



would «tml tn a wigglr Una fnxn 
San Frandaco thn*F*i J?**™ 
ttar o( fUtaa and up to Fayattawiia, 
N.C. Dr. Taytar aaid *at 
cfflc northern limit cpaM be dennea 
gu!rmpiralW a!*** latitude, 
which pasees througb Cotumbia, S.C,„ 
and Juat north of Athene, Ge. 

Although the Afrkanlaid baa Is noc 
txpacUd to be able to survive in 
higher latitudes, scientists point out 
thetitamMlMvuatt 
mieithslsss Mof commercial bee- 
raisin* and mjeeo-reeirliig operate 
ait baaed to Sowlh a^ stay . Bees 
from those atatae are jnipped^^ 
«rs farther north P^^S 
and to apiaries and individuals tn the 
United Statae and Canada for honey 
Dtoductftan. If beeetalbe American 



apiculture business -stands to be 
gravely damaged qr jpoved north- 

itiudS. 

iteeamartsnota that little reeearch 
has beundonu no the peUinatkn capa- 
Dflttka of the AMcaflaedbee, so that 
sctaidats do not 1^^J*» inv 
nact on Unttad States agriculture will 
betf the AfricaiiiJed honeybee takee 



In aome South Ainadcan countries 
whera die Afrlcaniaul honeybee has 
btcome est ab Hsha d , frney P"***^, 
has fallen off draat»aUly and many 

aging the bees. 

Some of tha chanfe* squired have 
included more extensive safety 
precautions, such as pl*Jn* the hiver 
S^him^feetK^ 



IhTut^ States where tnVbabltat 
climate and tamp a rtdwr saiadwaram 
from South America. 4s an unan- 
rworad question. 



human habitation. 
To manage the beat o fllri s at ly , tear 

furSer apart beta: *toto*tnai 
raidbsg «ai ^Vs- stocks, while 
proofing moire room ja htvas helps 



N Wa>c ium Tied «o H. S h B,ood Pressure/' Ne» ft* 1*. 13 Ju.y 1*2. 



Low Calcium Tied to Hi^BloodPre^ure 



Too little caldum in the diet may be a hiUwrtouni V 

ScorSt to • etndy done ft the Oregon Health ScJ- 
-nc«e UriVtraity In Portland. i,.i.mnf 

^tC^wtthnot^No^p«ep« 
Stoftto etudy pobuehed in the July M * 
EurnelStience. 
^Dalryloode, each «a che 



who bad high 
cal- 
are- 

[the 

aud yogurt, are a pri- 



btoodpreeiuie. Itia widely belief that exc^ 

the beeU of American dietary haWta. 

Dr. McCanon wrote the report wt»£yn^ DJ4or- 
rt^ndaari^CoJe. AH «e on*ertaflo< the echool • 
DMMono«NephniloejendB||ieiliMinn 

of heart dieeaee "4 r^L^L/S^Zi, the 
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1979. 

The Cost of Research Dangers 
Finally Is Being Reckoned With 



ly KAREN PE WITT 



Each year several. hundred thousand' Americans 
■boutlpereeni of the population, voiunurily l*come 
SSiffiects. allowing their bod.es to be used to 
£f evaryW.ng from new cold medicine, to expert- 
^ntal cwcer ireatnienu. Without such volunteer* 
Si saence would collapse. Practically every 
ETmeteS device and surg.cal procedure used 
fodfy wen trough a clinical trial with hum.n.sub. 
ecu" Increasing*. Wough with tbeexplos.on 

SSS SS5B»^ » 

S consent.- whether a compensatory mech- 
amsmis available to care for them if they are i* 
S4he new rule has caused a contrewrayinihe 
Ssearch community, ralsm* not only medlcafcques- 
i.orntautmoralahdeWicaloneflaswell. 

% re^at on stems from recommendations of 
iJ^aS Commission for Protect.on of Human 
&£ta B.omedie.1 and Behavioral 
523 by Congress (p WM after revelations of such 



daring abuses as a long-term syphilis *tudy. do^ on 
Zp of low.income Alabama blacks, in which We 
disease was allowed to run its course even after the 
discovery that penicillin would cure it. 

In most current instances, no such provision for 
compensation exists, Tne University of Washington 
Snd the University of.Cal,fom.a are Jj 
several -.foreign countries, including Britain ana 
Sweden, have compensation programs as pan m 
their natlonalhralthproprams. 

Few medical rescarchors.ob ect tope compensa- 
tion concept, said Dr Charles,R. McCarthy, director 
of the Office of Protection from Research R^Ks ot , 
We National Institutes of Health.But ^"V**"*" 
until compensation mechanisms are created, jelling 
a ootenifal research subject that -nothing ***** ; w r 
fake «re of h.m or her in case of Injury will deter 

Pa ^e C, ntw 0n regu.a,,on raises other question^ *1bO 
should be responsible for compensation? The re- 
searcher' The institution? The Federal Government 
uTl^!5«ed the research? Who should be compen- 
satedand for how Ion*? What sort of eomp^tlon 
• should be offered, for example, if a woman becomes 
prSnanTafter receiving a placebo durl ngj I .study to 
SeTenn.ne whether the side effect* 10 fjmjt *«lol 
pills are actual physical reactions or Imaginary' is 



the institution responsible for the-support and nurtur- , 
tag of the children bom as a result? 

Maloractlce law docs not cover such cases because 
it ESSSw standard, accepted med.ca practice . 
^ ^oerimenial procedures. H.E.W officials are 
^dTat work on rules mat would begin to clarify 
W-itioTi^inng research institutions to 
havecompensaiionsiruciurcsinopera ion. 

UnUl then, however, the new regulation confers 
. Jotter area of responsibility on .nsi.iut.ooa^v.ew < 
£a!S»1II E W haVfor many years required that ( 

the risk to human subjects in- 
( yotvedln biomedical research projector paycMog- 
SiTwerimenis in which participants are man.pu- 
ESd^Sere are hundreds of these bodies perma- , 
SSy fKcTionmR and thousands that operate for 
J™"'.' , such boards must now make sure that 
£^gS5££ «o.d about ,he;.v..«ab,«,« y . „ 
orlackofrt. of comi)cnsat.on mechanisms 

Thlsnew obligation comes when review boards are 
Jn« critlcUed for failing to l.vc.up to their current 

JjZ ln , oieir hounds in the social sciences, ror ex 
SSVSt Umversity of Washington a review 
SIS committeT- wished to prohibit social sc.cnt.su 
Kotee?v in? political demonstrations or court 
oliserved consented. At ^therin- 
Stuttan a researcher planned to watch rehearsals 
ft a Shakespeare festival to see if some actors regu- 
ta*lk£S directors' suctions while others did 
Sfffi wSher one group got W«er ^ TJ 
^mhteeadviiCd him that he would have to tell we 
SSS fim ^McCarthy said that We Federal Gov- 



con- 
: par* 
rdoui 

icu.t for 
I the 500 



~-_rm»nf was stil! wrestling with this issue. "It really, 

«.unt sts a far-more serious criticism, lodp.ed by the 
SS&seirfchienter ofthe University o! Michi- 
•J22toffwaTmany review boards have fJiloO" to 
fii^e basic human protective dew- '.-< «»• 
iStttorms Wat subject; must sign before - 
Sdpatein a research project/The survey |. 
thatmany such forms supplied insuffice... 

^prospective subjects- and were tC. 
^.^raaeoereon to understand. Further. • 
£l£^££o\only h*ll had settled on — r. an in; 
S^P^eTre that would require sc.ent.sts to tell 
■ublectsifweyhadbeenlnjured. 

SlSo Sc^sin t complex.«lesWetx»rds 
SSdwdwl wiW. He said We newsletter would serve 
^•TmunUion hnMo djscuss -.am*** • 
vtrtous institutions, ciunfini ^ 

ward harm. 
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Your Taxes Go to Fund the Left." American Opinion, March 1982. 



How Your Taxes Co To Fund 





until... P Hn.r is a feature columnut and Auociate Editor for The 



_ Legal plunder cm be org anixed in 
sn infinite number of 
fleeted the French statesman Fred- 
eric Baatiat in the mid-Nineteenth 
Century. For example, he aaid, theae 
include "tariffa, protection, bene- 
fita, aubaidies, encouragemente, pro- 
gressive taxation, public schools, 
guaranteed joba, guaranteed profjtf, 
minimum wages, a right to relief, a 

MARCH, 2982 



right to the tools of labor, free cred- 
it, and ao on, and so on. All theae 
plana aa a whole — with their com- 
mon aim of. legal plunder - consti- 
tute aocialiam." . 

It is just audi a syetem that is 
today atealing our federal tax dol- 
lara for auch projecta aa a aurvey of 
cross-cultural folk traditiona ueing 
fou puppeta to promote intemation- 
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al understanding among diverse cul 
turea of Africa and Asia. Perhaps 
Frederic Baatiat, who died in I860, 
was better off not knowing how far 
"legal plunder" might go. 

But we Americana, whoee total 
earnings for at least five months of 
the year are taxed away to subsidize 
such balderdash and worse, must put 
an end. to it. And that means de- 
funding the Left by ' withdrawing 
federal subsidies. That is, unless we 
want to continue expenditure of tax 
dollars for such projects as a docu- 
mentary film about Chicano youths 
in the Forties called Pachuco Zoot- 
suitersl We've already paid for that 
one, of course, thanks to the Na- 
i tional Endowment for the Arts 
! Which means that some married cou 
, pie, filing jointly with taxable in- 
come of forty thousand dollars, saw 
I the federal government spend every 
| cent of their income taxes on the 
aforementioned movie. 

Doesn't that make you want to 
! file an early tax return? After all, 
1 Uncle Sam needs your dollars today. 

The Reaganite National Endow 
! ment for the Arts has alao joined 
; forces with a venture in Georgetown 
i called the Pleasure Chest to present 
1 an "Erotic Art Show" at the Wash- 
1 ington's Women's Art Center. As re- 
! viewed by the jaded Washington Post 
, for January 30, 1982: This "woozy, 
1 womb-a-rama is a dull, defiant 
1 dowfier. Its chief imagery is vulvar. 
The feminist who juried it, Joan 
Semmel of New York, apparently be- 
lieves that consciousness is raised by 

lowering the gaze The female 

sexual organ is portrayed, often 
vaguely, more than 50 times in this 
35-item show." 

And you," Mr. and Mrs. America, 
financed it. 

These people do have a little trou- 
ble with their ideology. For inatance, 
does this not work at cross-purposes 



to the thousanda of tax dollars 
granted- by the N.E.A. to the Femin- 
ist Radio Network to improve pro- 
grams by, for, and about women? Or 
is it competitive with the Arts En- 
dowment grant of your tax money 
to the San Francisco "literary mag- 
azine" called Gay Sunshine"! 

All of the above, and more, are 
part of the Left's federal aubaidy. 
And it ia just such destructive spend- 
ing that makea Americans angry 
about Mr. Reagan's proposed federal 
Budget of more than $750 billion. 
Recall that it took the United States 
one hundred seventy-five years to^ 
acquire a ; Budget of $100 billion; but 
in the aubaequent two decades that 
Budget has been increased seven- 
fold. As a f French maximist once put 
it, it's "eaaier to make certain things 
legal than to make them legitimate. 

But what can be done can also be 
undone — if enough public pressure 
is applied. Such pressure certainly is 
needed, becauae. your federal taxea 
are now being apent to lobby for the 
squandering of even more tax money. 
Donald Lambro described this pro- 
cedure in Fat City: How Washington 
Wastes Your Taxes: ' . . , 

"As more and more funding is be- 
coming available through grants, con- 
tracts, and awards, many of these 
lobbying and advocacy groups are es- 
tablishing.tax-exempt spin-off groups 
or so-called educational and research 
conduits, through which federal 
funds are spent. So many private 
groups and associations are receiving 
federal funding of one type or an- 
other that it is not uncommon to 
hear federal officials ask, 'Do you 
know of anyone who isn't getting 
federal money?' 

"An examination of government 
records reveala a seemingly endless 
list of these subsidized organiza- 
tiona. Many of them are well- 
staffed, financially well-heeled, and 
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Government channels mHllone of your tax 
dollars each year Into such Leftist themes as 
the socialist Campaign for M" 1 ***^ 
racy and the radical National Organization for 
Women. Your taxea have also 9«ne »o «ibei- 
dlze homosexual Immigrants from Cuba and 
Medicaid payments tor sex change operations. 



often deeply involved in political ac- 
| tion, grass-roots organizing, and van- 
I ous public advocacy and legislative 
I lobbying activities and causes. More 
important, there is substantial evi- 
I dence that our tax dollars are often 
! indirectly supporting the lobbying 
I programs of many of these special- 
{ interest groups. This is occurring de- 
i 9 pite the fact that federal aw clear- 
ly states that it is illegal for fed- 
! eral funds to be used 'directly or in- 
I directly' to influence a member ot 
Congress in his legislative duties. 
(South Bend.lndiana, Regnery/Gate- 

way, 1980.) , A 

Undoubtedly you'll be pleased to 
know as well that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanoi Jane Fonda have been bene- 
ficiaries of your tax money through 
their Campaign for Economic De- 
mocracy, an out-and-out socialist po- 
litical party. . 

"Under the Carter administration, 
for example," reported the February 
issue of Reason magazine, $189,UW 
was granted to CED's Laurel Springs 
facility to train VISTA volunteers 
(Laurel Springs is a 120-acre ranch 
north of Santa Barbara, Ca hfornia, 
Sought by Fonda and [Tom "We Are 
All Vietcong") Hayden in 4977 as a 
site for developing alternative energy 
sources and setting up a CED Orga- 
nizer Training Institute and a sum- 
mer camp.) 



"CETA [Comprehensive Educa 
tion and Training Act) money found 
its way to Santa Monica City Council 
member and now mayor Ruth Yan- 
natta Goldway's Center for New Cor- 
porate Priorities, This openly Politi- 
cal organization received a $126,0W 
grant that paid part of Ms. Gold- 
way's own salary at the center and 
went toward placing 57 CETA train- 
ees in community organization with 
varying connections to CED • • • • 

"Department of Energy funds 
came under Tom Hayden's control 
when he was made director of a [De- 
partment of Energy] project in Cali- 
fornia. 'In addition to hiring CED 
cronies to work on Western SUN* 
staff,' reported the Berkeley Barb, 
'Hayden and his allies have a so been 
careful to see that federal funds 
from the program have been chan- 
neled, almost exclusively, into com- 
munity action" programs and groups 
affiliated with CED.' " 

And while the Reagan Department 
of Education may yet. be restruc- 
tured, it has in the meantime been 
funding the radical Project on Equai 
Education Rights (P.E.E.R.) in ito al- 
leged attempt to create "a feminist 
model of a basic elementary text- 
book" where "Cro-Magnon man, 
for instance, is replaced *y Cro- 
Magnon people." According to Hu- 
man Events for January 30, 
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December 1981. 

MILITARISM and 
the TRADITION 

of 




FEMINISM 



by RENA GRASSO PATTERSON 
BROOKLYN, NY 



S BRjiJ L-* S i-js ESS, 

s=s*-sars - - 

our current predicaments. 

Desoite World War I, the thirties wit- 
ness^K ^nce of ; danger, ^J f ^ d 

^C««SS«K '."friend of 
Holtby lectures: 

There had been a rise 0/ feminism; 

there is now a reactwn against it. 

The pendulum is swinging bac^ards. 

not only against feminism, but against 

democracy, liberty, and reason, 

against international cooperation and 

political tolerance. 

Holtby describes the ideological campaign 
to take aw y .y the gains of ^inism, how con- 
cepts and admonitions on women's proper 
sXre crept into public consciousness in 
Xe Vuise of objective study, the publication 
of noveS depicting women suffering from 



their achievements, jdj- - » • {"gBJfg 

-2 spoke widely 

the strong hand of the master. 

"The subiueation of women was necessary 

union, divorce a grave offense, the^se^ 
contraception sinful, and ^ »^ a8 ie raodify - 
women a divine mandate. Russia was nu~i , 
^ H« liberal policy on abortion and contra 

pTni^able by from three years in j.U to a 
life sentence. 

I„ Mm after taprw*" "fT™" 

equshty in 1918 , women u Concom- 

SSf ^JoU**?.^-^ ideo- 
SSS eSoSed the sanctity of ^therhood 
Charges of lesbianism were leveled against 
any Smen bucking the conservative tide 
Hitler had come to power with promises to 
restor* Ge^y'« ^estige and its economic 
and mUitary might, and to cure unemployment 
and inflation. 

Can we prevent war? A gentleman poses 
this question to Virginia Woolf. Three Guineas 
• is her «swer-sn analysis of male domination 
and her vision of an autonomous women s move- 
ment. Thus she responds, to the question by 
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of education white the sons of th e> educ,t «° 
^eivTsll the money, liberties, and smenities 
SS? to establish snd maintain male domi- 
nation in every public sphere. . 

Woolf s . nslysis is not simply a harangue 
on ine^aSy (though her lock o tM* ™£ 
versitV education was a source of shame and 
bitterness for Woolf). The keystone of her 
thesis is that "the two classes (men and wot,..) 
differ enormously." Yet this position , is em- 
phatically not biological °^ mysUcal but hrm ly 
XnntPrt in historv and tradition. She argues 
fnlt fhe socSf ^educational, and economic cou- 
pons of men and women differ radica Mj , an d 
tJhat this history is "not without its effects on 
mind and body." 

Having .•'•^*«.^» is J^S'. W phl 

of se "-advertisement and male dress w th its 

attitudes and behavior which foster war ana 
conflict. 

At the- pinnacle of the hierarchy, Woolf 
reveals its epitome: 

it is the fiqure of a man; some say, 
o hers aen?. thai' He is Han HUnself 
the quintessence of virility, the per 
feet twe of which all others are 
Imperfect adumbrations. He is a man 
certainly. His eyes are glazed; his 
eyes glare. His body, whlc *' s h . b ™ Ced 
in an unnatural position, is tightly 
cased in uniform. Upon the > breast, 
of that uniform are sewn several 
medals and mystic symbols. .His 
hand is upon a sword. He is called 
?n German and Italian Fuhrer and Duce; 
in our own language Tyrant or Dic- 
tator. And behind him lie ruined 
houses and dead bodies-men, women, 
and children. 

But 1 the crux of her argument is yet to 
be developed. For the significance of this 
por?raU only emerge* with an understanding 
of male despotism at all n «> 
most pervasively and insidiously, in the power 
of "fathers." Drawing examples from biog- 
raphy , Woolf recounts the grim histories 
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of daughters tyrannized by father who keep 
them dependent and P™* rl ? s * ™ e £*^Zn 

Jause they are essential to male domination. 

All this is to deny her questioner and 
her readers the comfort of easy abstractions 
He says he wants justice, freedom , and liber- 
tv and to prevent war. Woolf replies that 
hese n c d an°n P ever be realized so long . as patri- 
archy retains its hold on men and ... 
The battle against tyranny f» d J^^.J^g 
the same battle that feminists have been wapng 
since the nineteenth century . U H .the battle 
against jnale domination, and JJ dolf taslsts it 
must be fought at home as well as abroad, in 
^r intimate "private" lives as well as n the 
Public arena: ""Should we not crush him in 
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our own country before we «k her (Woman) 
to help us to crush him abroad- - 

their "outsiderness." She e "^"hf lt a radical 
■n autonomous women's movement but a raoicai 
one! oneThat implicitly indicts liberal femi- 
nism women ■J^^'^&SSSS'i^ 
S.°t I edr'ev a e n n d pSonalsf but never must 
?Sey support practices which deny that edu- 
cation and profession to- other races and 
c?.Ss Women must refuse to make more 
money and gobble up more resources than 
they need to live a reasonable life. 

At the heart of her argument and vision, 
Woolf pl~es women's "Freedom from 
Lovalties" as the source of their revolutionary 
pXSi The patriotism and "J** 1 *" 
which spur men to defend and fight for what 
has benefited them so much must not mean 
the same things for women. "As a woman I 
want no country. As a woman my country 
is the whole world," writes Woolf. 

It is a profound and troubling answer 
which- Virginia Woolf offers. To be effective, 
the Society of Outsiders must scrupulously 
live its politics. This seems an appropriate 
ideal but practically difficult to attain in a 
society which puts status and money at the 
core of self-worth. The task she sets is . 
awesome. To prevent war is inseparable from 
creating a new society-one that transforms 
the fundamental relationships between indi- 
viduals as well as between the institutions. The 
responsibility falls historically on women, who 
must preserve their special perspectives and 
strengthen their "outsiders" qualities in all 
women's groups. Thus she refuses to a low 
that women would join male protest societies. 
For by so , doing we should merge 
our identity in yours; follow . . . 
and score still deeper the old worn 
ruts in which society, like a gramo- 



phone whose needle is stuck, is 
Grinding out with intolerable unonim- 
? t y"'Three Hundred Million spent 

upon arms. " 

uut what do we as feminists learn besides 

25 of humankind to deny full humanity to 
differing social groups (womeh, blscks, Native 
Americans, the poor and working class). The 
?Hrfanzation andsecond-rate /status accorded 
S womenlnd^oncems associated with women's 
spheres, and the «>n<^itant v^uatton of 
masculine behavior is the source of destructive 
forces sweeping the world now as in the thir- 
ties: 

The lock of interest /displayed by 
public authorities in/ the creation 
and preservation of: healthy human 
life compared with the provision of 
military defense against possible 
enemies— all these ivarying aspects 
of modern life arise from the same 
deeply-rooted conviction that women 
and their affairsjare of less impor- 
tance than men and 1 their affairs. 
A modern state 'thinks it essential 
to have three fill ministries—one 
each to organize military, naval 
and air destruction—but only one 
ministry of health, for preservation 
of life. 

A cardinal precept of radical 'f™ in *Jf m 
in the 1960s and 1970s was •nticipated in 
Woolfs "answer" to the question of war. ine 
pShc an" the private worlds »™ inseparably 
connoted . . the tyrannies and serviUties 
of the one are the tyrannies and 'services of 
the other." To prevent war is to fight male 
- power, to expose and defy the .Pretensions of 
masculinity, and to recognize and act against 
?he basic principle operating in all domains 
of patriarchal-capitalist society.* 
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New youth serum adds 
20 years to your life 

* . .' ..~,„ i MMnttUb expectancy could be 8 tor 90 instead ol 



,hC P The e h n ormonc thymosin was discover^ by Dr. 



AN AMAZING new hormone injection that tan add 

up to 20 years to your life, has been discovered oy nornwnc .n, ..«»... 7 ~ ? ---- - . - •- . 

fop scientists in the U.S. cSofdslcin and Dr. Abraham White when hey work 

P Thiscovered hormone- thymosin - works by ^ a| , he A;bcrt Elnstein School of Mcdi- 

boostinu the body's immune system and making a j * fc Cj 

S n c g ,,SJn V capable of fighting disease as any J"cw ^ ^ the ,hymos,n-produc,ng 

healthy.young adult. ______ _____ _ __,_ |hosc j thymus ^ found under the breastbone. 



What's more thymosin can keep alive those 
children who usually die at an early age because 
Sy wereborn without the ability to light disease 

••We're very excited about ou/ discovery. Dr. 
AHanGo'd^ 

sity School of Medicine in Washington. D.C.. told 
the Kxaminer. 'It has great 
potential for prolonging 

Because so few children 
are born With the inability 
to fight disease. Dr. Gold- 
stein says the biggest*. im- 
pact of the newly discover- 
ed hormone-will be on the 

el ^Thc discovery of thymosin could mean people 
I will be a lot healthier m old age. Many won i tbave ,o 
deal with disabling diseases at all. said Dr. Gold- 
stein "And they'll live longer. 

The possible life span of the human being is now 
considered to be about 1 10. Yet most people don « 

make .Tm riot' sa P y e in°g d wT.i be ab.e to boost the 
lifesow beyond TlO years with thymosin, but we 
mfy^abK affect the average life expectancy 
Sr Wuliam Regelson. scientific director of the Fund 
for Integrative Biomedical Research (FIBER) told 

thC ^"mosin i. « successful as hoped/the 



Miracle hormone 
f ights disease 
restores health 



master gland which controls the immune ^tcm. ■ 

Everyone produces a lot of thymosin when .hey 
-,re young but as they age. the thymus is one of the 
first glands to self-destruct. This results m a very 

they succumb to disease 
and die or suffer for a long 

time. ... 

However with injections 
of thymosin, the immune 
system would continue to 
operate at a high level even 
even into old age.- m 
it would be particularly 
effective helping the aged fight the most common 
Slier diseases - cancer, rheumatoid arthrms.and 
pneumonia and other intections; thvmus 
P Thymosin is usually cxiracef from the thymus 
oi»nd i in calves However now it is being synthetic- 
'^t^^A by Hoffman.LaRoche;the larg- 
est pharmaceutical company in the world 

'Although it proved hugely ^^^ft^ 
atory experiments on rats, so far it has only oeen 
t.Mii*H -a ^hort time on adults. 
'"'I number of researchers Relieve sciences on 
the verge of many discoveries that will mcrease the 
average lifetime. 

But aging is a part of earthly existence 
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SECTION II: STUDENT RESEARCH TOOLS 



STUDENT RESEARCH TOOLS 



Introduction 



:L:^s1^J^, bu, .he wavs * *ey can use .he* 
tools. ' 

This sector of the Co*™ Mono, is designed to help the teacher assess _what his 

* them le The acnl a valuable lis, of topics and activities 
; S "r?he T ,:lrt encouraged ,0 choose the partodar topics and actohes 
that will be of most value to his or her class. 

• In org ani Z in g any unit on researc h pape 
resources. The school hbrary and local pubh and^ ^ dements can be made for 
formed of the subjects to be researched well m a ^^™"8™ 

Bv teaching the students what resources are available and how they can use 

is hoped the student will leam: • 

a. .0 use a varied of resources independ, ndy and to be able 10 explore different 
aspects of a subject; 

works; 
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c ,„ understand .he importance of bringing a subiect up to date through peri- 
odicals and other current materials; ' 

d Extend basic research toward the exploration of individua. materrafs and 
the resources of outside agencies; 

av^i^hlp resource materials; 

'.sasssssssssasias- 
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TIC RESEARCH TOOLS TEST. 

Sow i" which ,he class or .he individual pupil requ,res 

' The teacher should adapt tire materials and the suggested activities in .his sec- . 
tion according to his/her need. 

Diagnostic Research Tools Test 

2 The card catalogue is arranged- a) by date of publication b "•j***" 1 
Irde c I by name of publisher d) in chronological order e) randomly. 

. ~ * ofthe au,hor e) lhe ,ocaHon of 

aV b) and c) of the above. 

of file card e) one author. • 

the library e) major newspapers. , 
7 The Readers' Guide lists items by a) author and subject b) author and title 
' C ) subject and title d) author only e) subject only. 
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FOR THE NEXT THREE QUESTIONS, REFER TO THE FOLLOWING ENTRY FROM 
THE READERS' GUIDE. 

ACID RAIN _ 
Acid lakes from natural and anthropogenic causes. K. 
Patrick and others: bib'l f il Science 211:446-8 Ja 30 '81 . 

8 "ACID RAIN" is the a) title of the article b) author's name c) subject of the 
article d) cross-reference citation e) name used by Patrick. 

9. The numbers 211:446-8 are a)'the date and pages b) the date : and ^volume c) 
the date and issue number d) the volume and issue number e) the volume 
and page numbers. > . 

10 The letter "f" means the article a) is written with footnotes b) has been trans- 
lated into French c) is factual d) was published in the fall e) is fiction. 

11 The main purpose of a bibliography is to a) describe b) explain speciahzed 
vocabulary c) include other material such as tables and charts d) give the 

' date and place of publication e) refer the reader to additional sources. 

12 To see an overview of the material in a book, one should first consult the a) 
' table of contents b) .glossary c) index d) preface e) appendix. 

. 13 ■ Which of the following is not usually found in the title page of a book? a) city 
of publication b) publisher c) author d) copyright date e) title. 

14 If a word is labeled "obs" in a dictionary it a) is no longer used b) is used 
only in conversation c) has two or more pronunciations d) has several mean- 
ings e) has more than one spelling. 

15 If a word is colloquial it is a) no longer used b) used in formal writing c) new 
' d) also obsolete e) used in informal writing, and ordinary speech. 

' 16 A thesaurus contains a) synonyms and antonyms b) -^^ ella ^^ faCtS c) 
pictures of famous people^) digests of book reviews e) homonyms. 
17 The same general purpose of Rolf's International Thesaurus is served by a) 
mo s Z b) an almanac c) Columbia-Lippincott Gazetteer of the World-d) Read- 
ers Guide e) Dictionary of Synonyms. 
r The vertical file holds* a) pamphlets or clippings b) card catalogue cards c) 

" book reviews d) reference book cards e) almanac listings. 
19 For detailed recent information one should consult a) an unabridged die- 
tionary b) the card catalogue c) an atlas d) an encyclopedia e) the vertical file. 

20. The Congressional Record is indexed by a) topic b) speaker c) party d).top.c 
and speaker e) party and topic. 

21. The Congressional Record contains a) only the spoken words of senators > and 
representatives b) only the bills that Congress is considering c) an alphabet 
cal 1 t o a 1 the speakers for each day d) minutes of subcommittees of Con- 
^."JLJ* or insertions which are not spoken by the member on 
the floor in addition to speeches by members of Congress. 
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« An article in an encyclopedia is often followed by a) a glossary W f bi °8 ra " 
phy 5 Ihe auZTlhe dale .he article was written d) a bibliography e) an : 
other article on the same topic.' 

23 The World Almanac's index is unusual because it '^^f^^ 
der b) located in the front of the book c) a separate booklet d) not rev.sed 
every year e) arranged by date order. 

24 In writing a paper on the subject "Solid Waste Disposal " one source to use 
orThe most cuLnt information would be a) McGrau,HUl W^- ^ 
ence and'Technology b) Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopedia c) New York Times 
ill d) Telephone Company Yellow Pages e) Cook and Munro. 

9* Rook, in Print is a listing of books a) in a section of the library b) no longer 
25 ' that are still being sold by publishers d) that are 

found in every library e) that are most popular with readers. 



ANSWER KEY 



1. a 

2. b 

3. e 

4. e 

5. b 
>6. c 

7. a 

8. c 

9. e 

10. a 

11. e 

12. a 



13. d 

14. a 

15. e 

16. a 

17. e 

18. a 

19. a 

20. ' d 

21. e 

22. d 
23: b 
24. c 



25. e 
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Students need to be taught that they must look up the words of their topic. For example 
subtopics. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: ' 

. * , maln fnnics Elicit the words students would look up. Then 

- **- *> " rovide addwonai infor - 

mation. * * ■ 

Examples: 

Nuclear Power— Pros and Cons ■ 
Human Experimentation 
Recombinant D.N.,A- , B \ 

Cloning 

In Vitro Fertilization 
Laetrile 
Genetic Counseling 
/ Population Control 

Acid Rain 
Organ Transplants 

What sub-topics would you look up for each of these main topics? 

' 2 Assign students a list of topics and hSTthem gather general information on 
noS cards through reading encyclopedia articles, chapters in textbooks, or 
assigned readings. 
3. See also, Activity I in Writing Manual. 
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TOPIC III-HOW TO USE. THE CARD CATALOGUE 
TOPIC ill "» p mE REAPER s- GUIDE 



^rd^efcan^^ 

topic, Htle of .he ^^^jSSS^'S the MeofVe publicaHon, the 

of all publications that are indexed. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Card Catalogue and Readers Guide: 

tb'or, Htle, publisher, and date of publication. 
2, Using the following sample page from .he M answer .he ques- 

Hons below: r _:„u f 

a. In addiHon to the topic POLLUTION, under what other headings might 
information on pollution be found? ' . 

b. What is the name of the article written by JAMES B. POLLACK? 

c. In what journal is James Pollack's article found? 

d. What do "bibl," "f" and "11" mean? 

e. What is the name of an article dealing with pollution in New Brunswick? 
f Where and when was it published? 9 

« Scan the page to find an article on genes and inherited diseases. Under 
§ ' what heading is it listed? Under what other headings might it also be 
found? 
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READERS' QUtOC TO rtttOOCAL UTWATUM 



,l prance 

Puncturina, 4* M 

France; Inters lew b y A- » 
World Prcss^R II: JO- 1* Mr 11 
Osrmsny, Wtft 
Scandcl In j Berlin that could 
S, w. Sander*. But W p5e F *• ■* 
.- jerect 

Macleans 14:17-1 F II II 

Pslsnd : 

Work.r. v.. th. f.t «'« F A-.P | « 1 mln « Md K 
Un. II N.wiw.tk »T:« F II u 



Canard •ijch*" , *| 



Bonn. 



Qusbec (prevlnce) 
Thorn in the tfremtar. ^W*? 10 ™** g& 
^S^T^LSL U^Macleen. NM 
2r 1 11 Theilsnd 

Mrl1 11 united lUtoi 

POLSTIW an- h-inm. 8.. Bu..n«..-PoU«.c.l 
POLmte^.n- Chrl.t.an.ty. S~ lUlteten and P-U- 
tlca 

POLITICS end educetlen 

* PtolLtl^l idance-Study and tcachta* 
PONTICS endTnd«.try. See Industry and .Ut. 
POLITICS end lltereture 
^ .trios etc.— Polltloal aspects 

-oU?icT.n< ralldla*. RtHflon and politic. 

M* 13:47*1 Mr 'II ' 
PO T L wo'!IorVd. In iherp focus. M. Chlldrens. H 

Soutli > LW 11:130-2 F 11 • 
POLLACK, **™**F\y. m vnleanlC plumes of MoW' 

%iA C f*e1S.u%tafeni.w by C. Wy.t.l p« Wo 
POL^^niM. SH Roy. O. Jt «.«. 
POLLEN #h ^ beei (pollen con- 

POL^ATVoN.^; F t r«U,»«.on of plan,. 
P Sh L tiIh r orl?'of b, wo mt n [poaml Atlantic Mt:il F 

(InO S«« Malamud. Barnard. B.rnard SWlMijT 
POLLUTION 
S«« <»l*o 

Add rain 

fe«t? c"n *W-EfiVlroo m.ntal «»PJ>cU 
K induitrlM— Envtronm«nt»l a*P«cU 

» I S'?5r^Envlron m .nU. ..P.C 
Water ooUutlon 

Environment. Scl News U*.1M Mr 7 "If 
Centrel 

See okd . 
Industry and the environment 
Water pollution-Control 

Laws end reeulstlens 
Air SffluuX-Lftwe and reanilatlena 



New Brunewlek <»ravlnee> 
Suffer tan UttW children [mental relaMaUoji 

lew Yer* <etete> 

Seeaiee 

Love Canal l 

ijvIm wftk lu cam of chemical worm* JPor- 
t ■ ?* v v dUDcaal el ts of BCA Chemical waste 
SerVice?)' U S^QuSt U Macleane M il* F 11 

N&ara'e sfetcrW^ fcaBTSi" *** * KtaU 
ljj. n World Free* ft M:lt F II 

Ontario 

NlacaraV «aict crlele. J. Fer/uson and M. Keat. 
infTU jnfom Frees It 11:17 F fl 
Texae 

fee/otfat • 
OU poiluUon— Texae 
POLLUTION* Outdoor »Sht. See UfhUn*. Out 
do 

, ^Pofo/mekee a mUIopIn* combtck.-D. C DonUon. 
U port N Y Timee Maa p40-l+ Mr II II 

P Effectj U of trace •ate* and water vanpr on 
the dlSuaion coefficient of f^nliinvlll. O. 
r andottiere: WW f U Science 111:410-1 

POlfevcMAK, Welter, eeee 
-jttleet defector: 'here people care . K. Keerdoja 
jS^ewiwVek lt:lt+ Sr II II 

k!ra T e2i J S53te movement In America, fl Am 
, Xraft 7l:TI F/Mr *ll 
'i^p^toed'iewurri. It Gourmet 41:41-l* Mr II 

FOLVMBRS end pelymerliatlen 
f Sea alto 
Plaatlce 

n't forget the ma«m* [work of K. J. Turrol 
JclQueat U* J* 'if % 
/POLYMOItPHISM (WolOfy) dlMaeee R 

Jurealna aenee help trace Inherited oieeaeee. n. 
£ewlS! uTklenceTll:IK-l F14 'II 

POLYNESIA 
See alee 
Marqueeas blanda 

^W&W-W M*- "r n. h. 

CUrk] Harp Bai U«:IM-I+ Mr II 
POMCROL wl*"- Sm Win. 

P A^^h? StSSU. Oounn.t 41 Mr II i 

11 por Am ArtUt H:4lol Mr II • 

P S?r°t)55trtae Quintet: caehlna In on Nuevo Wavo. 
11 RoH Stone pll-l Ap 1 'II 

PONDS t 
Seaatoe 
Solar ponds 



Stone end concrete ^ognd ad 
beauty. 11 Workbench S7:5I+ 



Ids eound 
Mr/AP 'U 



end 



your health. Itte* 

United SUtee 

/ 

11:27 T: 



PONTS. Lewoil . 
How artldcial Hfht ^affecte 
Dlgeet Ul:lll-4 F II 
PONY Clubs, United Stetee. See 

Pony Cluba Inc 

/^alhmlRn^Me. II Black, Enterprise 
2$ Mr: 11 Ap 'II 
POOR 

Sea also \ 
Homeless 
Public welfare 

Tramps » 
2l on Economic Opportunity] II Harpere -a*. 

■S. 7 ff 'SI 

V Hsslth *nd hyflane 

Income. Illness and the health aan. Scl N«*a 
U>:l> Je 14 'II 

Heuelna 

For rent, cheap, no heet. B. Koeppel. Proaresair* 
45:13.5 Mr 'if ^ 

See a/so * 
M.dlcald Niw Virh ,.t.t.) 

N.w TorU (city)— »oor 

Philippine 
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3. Study the following cards from a college library! 

a. Identify the cards as eitheriubject, title, or author 

b. What is the title of the work? 

c. Who is the author? 

d. When was it published? 

e. Who published the book? 

f. How many pages are contained in this book? 

g. Why is the date of publication important? 



GENETIC ENGINEERING-- SOCIAL ASPECTS. 

nw Goodfleld, G. June. Ak 

TaZ Playing God: qenetlc engineering and. the 

G66 manipulation of Life / June 
' G Sodfleld. - 1st ed. - New York: 

Random House, CI 977. 
x111, 219 p. ; 22 cm. 
ISBN 0-394-40692-8 



1 . Genetic senglneering- 
aspec.ts. 1 . Title. 



Social 



QH442.G66 



NRIC 



174/. 2 
77-6023 

B/NA A D7-002316 PLAYINGG 05/15/78' 



QH 

442 

.G66 



playing God-. 

Goodfleld, G. June. ' . . 

Playing God : genetic engineering and the 
manipulation of Life / June 
Goodfleld. 1st ed. - New York: 
Random House, cl977. 
x111, 218 p. ; 22 cm. 
IS8N 0-°394-40692-8 

1. Genetic engineering— Social 
aspects. 1. Title. 



QH442.G66 



NRIC 



174/. 2 
77-6023 



B/NA A 07-00231,6 PLAYINGG 05/15/78 
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xnPir IV HOW TO USE STANDARD REFERENCES— 
TOPIC IV-HOW 1U U|fc ENCYGLQpEDIA almAMAC, 

THESAURUS, VERTICAL FILE, 

NEW YORK TIMES INDEX ; 



All students have used dictionaries; however, certain terms may not be known Review 
*i abbrSonT''obs/' for obsolete and "col." for colloquial. Explain that obsolete terms 
Ire Ser t use and colloquial ones are not appropriate for formal wnhng. 

Encyclopedias may be used initially to develop some background, but their main 
value S&P^at is found at the end of the article ona^cular top,. ? 
However, caution students that this list of sources may not be current. 

For more recent information, the vertical. file, the New York J^s Index and an 
almanac should be consulted. The librarian will have to prov.de help with the vertual 
file and if possible the Times Index. r 

qf„Hpnts should be encouraged to consult a thesaurus to enlarge their vocabu- 

.ariesan^et:^ 

of synonyms for this purpose. 

« 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES . 

1- Consult with the .school's li&jarian about the available reference material in 
: your library. j . • .i_ 

2. Coordinate with the library the topics that are appropriate for the matenals 

available. - / . , c - 

3 Arranee either forihe class to visit the library or for the librarian to bnng ref- 
K the classroom. The purpose of the visit . » *e 
s udents with these materials before they begin therr research on then- own. 
STcHvC will have more purpose if the students are provided wth top.cs 
to work with during f his visit. 
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locally 

1. 



for the secondary school student. 

The mowing 11— j , ^^±^ 2£ 5 E — 
cerpt cou d b, produced by tQ comprehenS ion, to generate 

S^no;^ 

are samples df the kind that might be asked. 

1 What is the main problem in 'dealing with synthetic materials and their reac- 
. Hons in the environment? (Identification.) 
2. Name three ways chemicals can travel through the environment. (Evapora, 
tion, precipitation, absorption.) 

3 What does the word innocuous mean? (Harmless.) 

4 Why hasjhe precipitation over Scandinavia become increasingly ac.d over 
' the last decades? (Sulfur emission' into atmosphere.) 

5. What will be the effect of acid rain on forest land? (Decreased forest produc- 

6. " How will acid rain affect watercourses? (Change in species composition^ 

fish population.) • - . 

7 Which of these two abstracts concerns a more immediate and more hazard- 
ous problem for, mankind? (Discuss.) 
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Environmental Quality 



74/7-2161 

^„7rl!o«fEnvuonnKnUlSc^.»dT^hno.o i y.Juiy 1*76. 

W w2fcSJliwl ot the chemical era came many chemicals that reai,. 
. oorml bilpcalde^adation process. The* syntlK.ic m.terub ™« 
Tconnned or rendered innocuous to prevent environment, wn'.m.na- 
. - t^TfPA recently formed a 15-member Environmental Pollution 
rvemTnt anJ SlTrmation AdvUory Committee to aid in ev.lurt.ng 
Cxi!,; data concerning synthetic materials and the* reactions ,n the ^ 
environment. The njain problem in dealing with these substances is 
<, identification, but accurate prediction of environmental reac ions re- 
quires precise information about them and the environmental situation 

" Synthetic ma.emls .hit «nnot be biologically degraded are some- 
.im-s called xenobio.ic, or anthropogenic They can usually be detox.- 
Heo in an.aqueous environment". tr.ee metal,, however, must be isolated. 
Che.nicala can travel through the environment via evaporation, precipi- 
tation orabsor'pt.on. Reaction rate, vary with changes in temperature 
and P H. Photolysis and hydrolysis-degradation by light or water 
elements-are both important transformation modes thai render the 
original pollutant innocuous. . 

In the soil, it is more difficult to delineate between biological and 
chemical reaction*. Pesticide,, hov/ever. which have been observed 
cicely, often decompose minimally in the soil; in the case of such 
chemicals. nucrobial activity and sunlight are the major degradation 
..cent,. 'Reduction (add.tion of an electron),anothcr route to render ; 
chemical pollutants harmless, has been demonstrated successful^ in the 
Uboratory with DDT and toxaphene. Regardless of the transformation 
mode, the envuonmenul impact of a chemical ., lmked d.rcc.ly to ..s 
concentration, its physical-chemical state, its interact.on, w.th env.ron- 
'■ mental components, and it, method of entry into the environment. 
The pH temperature, sunlight, and soil composition further compound 
.he problem, and both field observation and laboratory experimenta-, 
tion arc necessary to find solutions. 



76/7-2162 

Effects of Acid Run- ,„„, ,,„. , , 

Lars Emmclin. Current Sweden. March 1 976. (62). 1 6. 

During the la,, decade,, precipitation over Scandinavia has become 
increasingly acid due mainly lo sulfur emission into the atmosphere. 
ESS ^e'lgely unknown, bu, adverw .co.orfc. c.tccts have 
been attributed. Sulfur is a naturally occurring element in the a.mo 
£ ere To this natural cycling has been added the -lea- of sulfur x 
throueh fuel combustion and industrial processes. Cycles ol clcmer, * 
\tZt ecosystems are finely adjusted flows which 
with excesses generated over short lime periods. In Scandinavian he 
amoun.o.sulLdeposi.edas a resu..ofl, U manac..v, t > .usdoub.ed 

in ' h ; n impo^an/Ihcmical characteristic of sod which helps to dete, 
mine nut£n« availably and capacity for production is acidity (pH). 
Thi, acidity i, d» determined by the input of chemicals ron the 
atmosphere. Ions carried down into the soU by water will alter the 
chemical composition of the soil and may influence the downward 
transport of chemicals through leaching. Due to the complex tyol 
soil, the infiuence o. acid precipitation will vary or, id.tferen sods 
On fores, land, acid precipitation may be serious The : cIluM oTJnc 
leaching o. nutrients and .he increa*d acidification will KfJ 
„ ()11 a.ely greater o„ some <.l the mos. productive lores, sods than n 
L already add one, 1 he v.xaei mechanisms are no. yet 
the ellecis of excess sulfur in preeipitatiorwwill cause decreased torest 

"'"Eased leaching of nutrients from soil, will affect watercourse-,, de 
pending on the chemical composition of soils and on the amount ol 
pollution reaehin'g watercourses by atmospheric fallout and by other 
routes. Increased acidity will decrease the buttering capacity (the 
capacity to neutral./e added acid) and this will infiuence production 
,n lake ecosystems. The. most important and immediate cftec. ,s he 
change in spee.es composition ol lish populat.ons, resulting in the lo„ 
of valuable species such as salmon and trout. 

It is clear that every effort to decrease sulfur releases must be made. 
In Sweden a long-term program for sulfur reduction in fudj »lU»s 
been introduced, and at present there na general ban on the use ot oil 
containing over 2.S7. sullur. A further ban on oil containing I h 
sulfur* is in effect in the three major urban areas of Sweden as »cll 
as in some counties. 



2 The Hastings Center publishes a bi-monthly Report devoted ent.rely to 

L ethica problems in biomedical, behavioral, and social sciences issues and m pro- 
of ethica problems publishes brief, timely observations on 

■ Bsrseasassssss -■ ™ 
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- Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin (PAIS) is a selective subject list of the latest 
' hooks namoh ete government publications, reports of public and private agencies 
SZSSEtt*** to economic and social 

tration and international relations, published in English throughou the world 
Th PAIS tries to identify public affairs information likely to be most useful and 
ZlXTfcS^^icy -searchers and students. It indexes publications 
ha bear on contemporary public issues andlhe making and evalua- 
L fc^S Policy respective of source or traditional disciplinary, boundaries. 
ThP PAIS Bulletin can be a useful reference tool- if available. « _ 
St foiling excerpt is from the June, 1981 No. 3 PAIS Bulletin. Teachers who 
wish to sfrengthen students skills in the use of this reference source might make 
^quesSsed on the contents of certain pages as is illustrated below: , 
1. In what lournal does an article appear which discusses the disputes i over • re- 
sponsibility in the chemical waste dump at Love Canal? (Reason, February 

1981 ) ' ' 

2 What is the name of the article Jon Steeler and Gerald BulanowsW collabo- 
? ' rated on concerning hazardous wastes? ("Abandoned Hazardous Waste: 

Dumped on Everybody.") . 

3 List three articles on hazardous wastes.which do not contain illustrations (il). 

the Costs of Hazardous Waste Disposal;" "Sitting Hazardous 
Wa te Faclties: a Dialogue;" "Hazardous Waste Violations: A Guide to 
Their Detection, Investigation, and Protection;" and "The New Hazardou 
^SEg^t Syslm: Regulation.! Wastes or Wasted Regulation?") 
4. Under what other heading might someone look if he or she ,we« | re- 
searching "Health in the United States"? (Executives-Health; Mental 
Health; Public Health; Veterans— Health.) 
. 5. How many entries on this page contain a bibliography (bibl)? (Six.) ^ ^ 
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PUBLIC Aft ASMS INFORMATION SMVlCt »UU.m* MmtriaL 



• Hawaii. 
• Regulation 



HARDWARE INDUSTRY 

See «/*> 
Directories • Hsrdware industry. 
HARVESTING. See Agricultural productt • Harvesting. 

HAWAII 

See also 
tanking • Hawaii, 
•ill drafting 

Directories • Trade umona 
Income • Hawaii, 
Investmentt. Foreign -'Japanese 
Ocean thermal power pUnta • 
HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 

Jaaen. Geotfette. Medical sleuths- ^^L^^M"^ 
creates more demands for epidemiotogiata. WtUStJ 
197:1+ Ap 14*11 

Expert-import trade 

Forming • hazardous eaport policy: an i*^** 5 * 

products: hearings, June 5 .^oumb^ %J W. »u 

US. $6.50; elsewhere SI.U-Supc docs 
Tia s u psi t e tj en 

United Sutes. House. Com on <^ <^»* 2&L 
Activities and Transportation Subcom. AvUtson w«J- 
ffloSa materials handUn,: hearing. ^ V^*^ I ' 
•10 iu+ U*p ubles chart (96th Cong.. 2d Seee.) pa 
— Wishington, DC 2051S 

Safety measure* 
t United Sutes. Se^/^.^Commer^iet^ and 
Trananortslion. The Hazardous Matenale 
T^s^cS Amendments ofWW: he^^ylO, 
iwl^taff working dret\ J* »?^#^ 
Transportation Amendments of » 
(96^Con*., 2d Seas.) (Serial no. •o-l2l)-Wasnin # eofl. 
DC 205/0 

HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS. See Occupation 
Dangerous, 

HAZARDOUS WASTES , „ ' 

Allocating the costs of hajsrdou. waste dupoenl Harvard 

Law A 94:514404 - 
Engstrom. Theresa. rUxar&u* wasUjjes^tooope 



United Statea. Ho-«. Co-, oc „ 
TnnMorUtioo. Subco«. oo Oveni|ht aod ***••*• , 

Act fre.ulatioa tad awn toriiu of toaic ind Miajdot" 

bibls U tables die* charts mapa (Hth O**. 2d Seas.) 

([Pubn.) 94-5*) pa-Wasnirtftoo, DC 205/5 
♦ United Sutes. Uw Enforcement Assistance Admin. 
1 H^doWwaau violetkma: a guide 

Stestiiation. and pcosecutic^Mu^orT MKhael M. 

F'll ftp (Nat Center on Wmu-CoUar Cnme. 

Operational Guide u White-CoUar Crime Enforcement) 

pa- War Ainflosv DC 20531 
United Sutes, Senate. Com. <^J**™£*^ 

mane (9ith Cong.. 2d Sesa.) pa- Wesson. DC 

20 A m to provide for Uebility ^SS^£!S 
and emerfency response for otl, hazardous substances* 
and waste released into the environment. 
7.^* Eric Love Canal: the truth seepa out. [chemical 
Z ^u^^\X*C*n± near K^J^JgS 
m?ofved and issues in M«M oi«r responstbdity). 
il dia« maps Reason 12:14-33 F 1/ 



•II 

35c— Lc*fut women voters 
Steeler. Joo aodGerard iuUnowiki. Abaadoaed 
hiuidou. wait*: dumped oa everybody, d Safe 
Lepuiture* O tO 

t Uaited SUM.. Houje. ^^j^^^ 

Act. , . . • 

of dredged spoil material irt th « **n «^^ap 
p,— Washington. IX 205.5 



^^ em^^ole Resource Conservation 

briroaflM-jb Uw R 5;»*.29 no J 17 
HEADS OF STATE 

t United Sutes. Cents* ^^^iS^^ 
Assessment Center. Chsefc of.suu sod caojnei 
SSTof foreip W™™* • 
W + I3IP index (CR CS MW10) pa U.S. $36 a yr.. 
elsewhere $72-<Vai tedl into ^ 
ZkoUtiuplkttioa Service, DVary of Owfreas, 
WaJAinjtoft, 1X7 20540 
Issued monthly. 

HEALTH » 
See tbo 
Executives - Health. 
Menu! health 

public health. x 

Veterans - Health. " . 

Lunde Anders Suen. Health in the United Sutes hrenda 

^1 143. «J x J» cm.) table* chartt (Dept. of Health 
S^^intaj .MM ffH» Fuba. oo. . *T 

trends. 

Y^tek, Thorn. Im^ rf the iritkh HW* 
Service, a qissai-eapenmenui study [possiwe en«:» 
upoT5*Vealth JS^MJ^^^ ^ 
charts Fo/ic/ Studies J 9:70^21 Spring Ti 
Ua Mi paper 

H«Sthlndesea: cumulated annotttiona, If 77. Ap /W 

Hiiiwav, W^ttsville^MD 20712 
Annual with quarterly supplementa. 



MD 20712 ^«*rr 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES DEPARTMENT. 
SeTuniud Sutes • Health snd human services 
department. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS. See Employeea 
benefit plans. 

^^^E?A*TMEN?Sw Uni^*^^*Hetlth. educttioo 

and welfare department 
HEALTH. INDUSTRIAL. See Industrial hygiene. , 
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1 Social Sciences Index (SSI) is a cumulation index to English perineals m the fields of 
fn^okS Comics, environmental sciences, geography, lawand cnm no - 
oev plannfng and publie administration, poUHcal sciencevpsycho ogy, sooal as- 

. S&SK sociology and,e.a«ed subjects. Published 

Avenue, Bronx, N. Y, 10452. . 
Eliifabt^« 

» * 

ual behavior. 4 



"■EL Pra.in.. (Lucknow U. 226007 UP India) A^c.s of F«...« 
Sterilization, ♦ The Eastern Anthropologist. 1979. 32. 2. Apr-June. 

1 FamdJpUnmng in India »s almost.entirely a product of 1°^™™' 
oroSs Dcmoyaph.c-.SE. ft other characteristics of 100 "d.v.duaU 

l^ntive A coercion rather than by free choice. W. H. Stoddard 



I, 

v. 



8IL n 3 . 4 ,l Marearet fniiH. Bean, Frank D.. Street** Cray * Aw- 

She need for knowledge about difference between^ » P*esj ho<» 
ta. M ft F procedures: Four sets of variables are delineated that may oe 
tafr^rtan I K decision; examined are their relationship W ,th the 
KmYf procedur, .among [. samp., of 
188). The results are argued to support the idea that ""JJ , e , i*. 
social support in the decision than women, ft hat "«JJ™ ro . 
volved in the' decision-making process only when they undergo >ne P 
oedure themselves. I Table. Modified HA 



A 



Additional information about SA may be obtained by writing to Sociolo g ical Ab- 
stracts, P.O. Box 22206/San Diego, California 92037. 
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6, The Congressional Record can be an interesting source * «"^™ <». the pubh 
proceeings and debates of each House of Congress. Published daily, it contains 
Kended comments of the House of Representatives and the Senate with an 
IdditS section devoted to extensions of remaiks. The Congresswnal Record Index 
is an alphabetical listing of speakers and topics debated in the Congress during two 
si Lt This can be aVrtfcularly useful tool for the student in that it gives him/ 
her rmost current debate and action on bills and resolutions in our national gov- 
ernment. It is also an excellent example of bias as well as fact in controversial areas. 

•Students should be cautioned when using the Congressional Record that particular 
polhS social economic, and/or moral-ethical views of government offioals >can 
cloud and distort the true picture. Additional information may be obtained by wn - . 
ing to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Pnnting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

An example of what the student might find under ECOLOGY in the Congressional 
Record Index follows: * 



CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1NPEX 

ECOLOGY 

^Con^ence on Acid Ram. Senator Moymhjn. 
SM13-S51I5 . 
Conference on Acid Rim. (sundry). S5I10-S5II3 
Art ides and editorials „ 
Running on Empty- -The Land and Water Con<*r* 
vation Fund at Zero. E2539 
. Bills and resolutions 

Clean Air Act (sec S, 1206) 
Clean Water Act (see S, 1274) * 
Environmental Quality Con.rol Act S. 210 
Noise "Contiol Act- amend (>cc $> 1204: H.R. 3071) 
Oilspills: liability tor damages caused by («e H K 

Research and development (sec S. 1205: H.R. 3115) 

^Kansas City air quality, Malcolm *. BaUw.n. S4925 
Memorial* of legislature u.^*.. 

Automobile fuel efficiency standards: Hawaii. 
S5199. H2426 
Remarks in House M 

Energy development: impact on health. . HZ« « 

EPA constroction grants: review funding. H-381 

Great Lakes Protection Act. introduction (ILK. 

. 3600). E235S m . 

Soil eiosion: impact on agriculture economy and 
environment. H2I72 
Remarks in Senate „ . 

Automobile industry; suspend certain emission con- 
trol standards. S5 199 

Clean Water Act; amend <S< 1274). 55525 

Kansas City: air quality. S4i)25 
Std:emen t m 

Conservation. Representative Karris. H220' <, 

Text of c«o< 
* 1274. Clean Water Act amendments. JO?-? 
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The Comressbnal Record-Extensions of Remarks frequently presents local newspa- 
pe or marine articles written to support, defend, or attack ar, 
bate Reproductions of excerpts from these remarks can point out the 
betwee/objective and subjective reporting as the following partisan and contro- 
versial view of the Love Canal issue illustrates, 

Questions which focus on the validity and reliability of these, remarks in the Con- 
g Q r Sr^can be of value in helpihg students to » 
generate discussion and to formulate their own opinions. For example. 

I. What problems does Congressman Don Ritter state are inherent in seeking 
a cleaner, safer environment? 

2 What does Congressman Ritter mean by "risk assessment"? 
• 3 Whafis the point he claims of. the' Bethlehem, Pa., Globe-Times article? 
4 What does he state he is doing to help solve the problem he discusses? 
judging from the Globe-Times article, what do you feel Congressman Rit- 
ter's position would be on the "Love Canal" controversy? 
Ritter states that often politics enters the discussion of potential hazards 
and "early on scientific logic is readily surpassed by £ 
rhetoric of scare." Do you think this is true with reference to the Love Ca 
nal" ? LUt any other areas in which you feel this statement might be seen to 
be true. . . 

7 Does the author of the article, Louis Rukeyser, accurately report and inter- 
' pret the data he uses and does he draw logical conclusions? 

8 Is Mr Rukeyser specific or general in his deductions and/or assumptions? 
What expertise do's he have in the area of discussion? Is he relating ex- 
cerpts, statistics, etc. in their true context? 

9 What do the words rapacious/ paranoia, brouhaha, precipitate, inflammatory 
' and notoriously mean? What feelings do they connote? 

10. Is there any reason to believe either Congressman Hitter* Mr. Rukeyser 
might be biased? Explain. 

II. How would you evaluate this passage as being a reliable source? 



5. 
6. 
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August I 1981 



ONGRESSIONAL RECORD-/: xlemious "of Rtuiurks 



E 3939 



HEED FOR BETTER J^PEC- 
TIVE ON POTENTIAL HAZARDS 

HON. DON~ UTTER 

OF f mUSYtVAMIA 
III THS HOUSE Or RKTRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday, Auoust 4. 19$1 
• Mr. R1TTER. Mr. Speaker. I rtoe 
Joday to discuss an Issue that I have 
been promoting ilnce I came to the 
Contre- 3 years ago. An '^'thaten- 
couraged me to give up the private 
SertoTand acidemia for Reeled office 
The Usue Is brlnRlm a better scientific 
basis to regulation and ultimately reg- 
ulatory reform. . 

We all face risks to our health and 
wfety in dally life Which we try to 
reduce. The public wants the benefits 
of a cleaner, safer environment white 
the subject of regulatory reform 
enjoys an ever wider appeal. People 
Ire afso concerned about counterpro- 
ductive regulation and its effect on In- 
Jlatlon tlfe:r job. and the well bent 



of their communities. It to evMtent I that 
rMulatory reform must Include target 
\S of 2£» regulatory dollar. Into 
tf£ area- of greatest risk or dangers to 
Sop^ WUh finite taa dollars regu. 
toting rtoka that turn out to* negligi- 
ble or very .mall. mean, real dangers 
Say go unattended whUe economic 
damage I. great. In an age very much 
Swmdent on technology, we need to 
out 1 ward. In perspective. We need to 
draw SiSl our communication, ablll^ 
Sm to bring that pero»ectlve to the 
SS'tST. take the most ^telllgent 
UctK na within that perspective to sup- 
port our regulatory ef forto. 

From the .dentine *«^ , . n *i 11 "? 
must understand what we are dealing 
with. A .dentist does not claim to-iJn; 
dersund aomething like a ."POtertW 
hazard until he hu objectively a* 
leaMd It and Its effects. Too often. In 
ihepast.,we have not been objective In 
our^eKment of potential hazards 
Politics enter- the fray early onftnd 
acientfrie lo B lc Is readily *un>ai«ed by 
aensatlonallsm and the rhetoric o 
scare I was reminded of this fact 
wlnen I raad an article In the Bethle- 
hem n i .Tewspaper. the Globe Time, 
which reviewed some of our recent 
knee Jerk, which h.ve caused unneces- 
sary anxiety for the public. The article 
makes the polntUhat calm, reasonably 
objective evaluation, of a technical- 
reculatory eltuatlon aeldom makes 
new. headline.. The article to a com- 
celling argument to give rtok asses.- 
nTent IU due. I believe th.t risk asaeas- 
ment will contribute to giving some 
SSectlTe to the health, safety, and 
environment regulatory tangle we are 
in. ligtototlon I have Introduced. I 
nopewul add to the effdrto to better 
the technique and the uae of risk M- 
unmtnt as a factor In our regulatory 
proce*. I h.ve Introduced my revised 
bin. The lUsk Analy.to R««arch and 
Demonstration Act of 1M1. thto year 



alter aome productive hearings last 
year. In addition to developing the 
method., thto bill offer, toy organize* 
and gWe some direction to rtok assess- 
Ing action, already going on In our 
Federal ageneiea. Risk cessment 
heed, to be understood more fully, 
both It. strength, and Its limitation. 
„ ie aeek the goal of putting hazards 
In perspective for the public. 

For the benefit of my colleagues the 
Olobe Time, article follows: 

[Prom the Bethl?he m <P».) Olobe Times, 
July 34. 19811 

RHAXIO SKKTTIrllM A Hit DOT. TO FOOD 

Health Scares 
(By Unite Hukeyser) 
Nbw YosK.-Ifs » cliche of Journalism 
unfortunaiely. still .11 too true- that «iom 
who make violent and Irresponsible Uiau«s 
wUl tend to capture blucer hcadhnes than 
those *ho come .Ion. later and alten.pt. 
calmly and objectively, to act things riuhi. 

Today I'd like to take a (ew moments of 
your time to obaerye how this phenomenon 
hu been operatln. lately In an are. .thai af 
fects every one of us emotionally, physically 
and economically: the effect., re.l and *l 
l f|l rd of ehemle«l» an.l fond addhhes ou. 

.he.nlcal. aiKl adtfiixe. »..• bad. « aWIng 
.mly beeauae o( lapaciouM co. innate nr..u. 
lUrk to the foreM primeval! 

Ath.rtn. and nonaeiwr. As o nc all hj three 
children of his own. t m a.s rone, im* m 
anyone with proleelliw Huvn ''""> nwrt '\ 1 " 
OThit the notion that giving free » n to 
a^t "-vorate paranoia to the rouu to . 
healthier and happier Anieilri has now 
EOtton ao far out of hand that It deserves U. 

^ W^rr^Tl-d H wou.dn, 
J V..rortam« If you did), a careful study by 
he X- York Stale Department of 
Health publUhed after p.lii»iaklwreifcfw . 
by the htahly re.spoc.ed nuuniilnr Sclencc- 
sho« that people llvln. near ■. 
don't net cancer ai a faal. « rai<- lhan an> ol 

N Th- 0 htohTp^b..r.,ed l,ul«Mrlal.w«Me 
•die near Niagara lalU hu been the ran*- of 
nearpan " iware. resldrnu for »om, time 
now The very name ■ Love Cai.,.1 na-s 
oeco'me an Inflainmalory sjnibol. to many, 
of .Hevoui harm lo a hapless population. 
Now Ws thl. Httl-none, d lu^toaltoe 
roDort'on ahal ariually liapp< , i»ed; It tsn t 
ik^y to be the l«l word on thl. control 
"y to be aure. but it's aorlh en.pha.sWn. 
that the flrat word, al least. -Is aurprlalngly 

'^/rmwh brtlyhooed 197. -ludy done at 
MIT for tne ^od ^'..1 On.K AO.nlnWr.tlon , 
hldlcaSd that »U fed **}um n.U Ite 
Showed an Increased rat.> of lymphatic 
Sr mnirr- fanned of rtlll another 
horrible carcinogen In our f «» d A_ lh , 
Yet last year, after further slow- ln * 
FDA and the Department of Asr^Uturead- 
„,Hted-ever so 

wam't auffWent evidence hnklne aoalum nl- 

tr ^^7oSW.tkma. Safety and Health 
Adnilnlatratlon. v.hi. h consistently has been 
£r«ng Washington". m«at eonspicuou. over- 
richer, was characteristically qu.rk on the 
IriMrerln promulnatln. rule, for espcure 
to th# MAvt ni benzene. . . . 

In July HMO. the SuprfWf Court voided 
I hear nik«-on uroiiiulh Uui OSIIA »impiy 
couidnt Justify Its «prruliaKlon Mtmllf- 
tc UrU. 



(4) Prrhapt ihe loudrsl brouhaha of »» 
*ls over stochirui. the artificial iWeeteuer 
nSLd such hivoc mh^,i fed in massive 
loset tTriU. This column m early 
Rising serious pointed ^««* 
about the hysteria belna °Z 
^erharln: in this caae. fortunately* 
public resisted paiite. and Congress mevr« 
io prevent a precipitate ban. 

Wow. tuess what? Long after the furor, 
had subsided, the American HcaKh Founda- 
Uoii h7 National Cancer Institute and Har^ • 
Wd iTmerslty s School of Public Health ijM 
rrDorted thai clinical btudios on 4.ow . 
& to the eorKl.us.on that a^lute- 
tv no lie could to ettnblgshed ^'w^J 
onnal use of^crhailn and hi 
The point Is not to reject all fharfJ 
Dlhidly nor to di«coiira f e t.hme w 
legit im.ite and di-sirable research. But we 
ought to.recog.u- .a> thai t * P»^ «r 
perish" syndrome s-omeilim s h ads 
clans to hype iHr finJima rush ^totfo 
.rHiblic. <b) that^uoologucs are a Uaya inj- 
iousMor new am.n.iiiiU".' 
N,nh which to altark an 
^•stem ihev deploro. and *o> thst bureau- 
?£X notorioasly quick tissue regul* 
lions but slow to s*n\t -rror In Hie »lht ol, 

"%!?H* !• u.i B .tamable In this vru> but 
„ is naturM for Ml of u* lo seek a Mito 
tmld Then- is n'> conflict hetween that 



tioal and a ralmer.,le*a pnrauotd rear! Ion to 
the next ware headline. Too often the 
truth alien It catches up Is far Jess terrify- * 
Ink suid far leas public./. «l. A doa«» of re- 
laxiMl skeptlrUm l>as frequeiillv proved the 
best medicine of all.* 
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8 Abridged Index Medicus (AM) is a monthly bibliography based on articles from 117 
» language journals in the field of oiomedical literature. Aimed pnmantyior - 

cover all fields of clinical medicine. Articles are indexed under the mdst spec fic 
. cover ail news o . con cerned with erythromycin, it would be in- 

would^rtid 

wav with a large number of antibiotics. As can be seeiyUM is a very sp««Uw« 
Sen* tool I is a service not always available in local libraries but of potenhal 
value. Further information may be obtained by writing: Editor, Index Mofeu, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine,Bpthesda, Maryland 20209. 

The following sample is taken from AM Vol. 12, No. 7, July 1981: 



,~«t„ jul mi 

ABRIDGED INDEX MEDICUS 

PLEURAL NEOPLASMS^ S^^-i.^ 

IXItSTINAJLia jama iMI Apr 17;245<13):1541 

I-ASSSW^ I*OISONINO ' 



9 Crr™- W (CO is an easy-to-sca„, weekly publication ^ 

pushed »^^t^X3X-l«S*^T^-* 
*""7f£ Tscienlr Ufe Mences 'Physical, Chemical and Earth Sciences; 
■ ^„d HumaniHei' In addmon to lisHng the most up-to-date contents/of 
' U n naZTar field's every issue of CC contains an Author-Address Direct- 

listed. 

10 CM Contorts can be of tremendous help in keeping current with the literature m 

secondary schools and public libraries, however, dc to 
a neia. mu 7 t j g co eges or univesities, they may r>e 

Science Center, Philadelphia, PA 19104. J 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

1 Have students write for samples' of materials if they are not available locally. After 
tave been received the class can review them, discuss the merits of the 
. ^Ll Zte, and fnake specific recommendations to the school hbrary and/or 
administration concerning their possiole acquisition. 

The Sowing is an alphabetical list of the editorial addresses of the matenat re- 
viewed in this section: 



Abridged Index Medicus 



Biology Digests 



Congressional Record 

'Congressional Records-Extensions of Remarks 
Congressional Record Index 

'Current Contents 



Hastings Center Report 



Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin 



Social Sciences Index 



Sociological Abstracts 



Index Medicus 

National Library of Medicine, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20209 — 

Data Courier, Inc. 
620 South Fifth' Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Institute for Scientific Information 
3501 Market Street 
University City Science Center 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

The Hastings Center 
360 Broadway , 
Hastings-ori-Hudson 
New York 10706 

Editorial and Business Office (PAIS) 

11 West 40th 'Street 

New York, New York 10018 ^ 

H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue ^ 
Bronx, New York 10452 " 

Sociological Abstracts 

P.O. Box 22206 

San Diego, California 92037 



2 Arrange for a class trip to visit a local college library or medical center, to use refer, 
' ence materials which are not in the»school or public library. 

3 Manv college libraries will be pleased to allow your students to use their reference 
SwS special permission. Discuss this possibility with the local college peo- 

' pie following a class trip. 
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S,ude„ts shou.d becaudousnoUo overtook ^^S^-^" 
with the - scientific community. I • , 

■ ^"5r; choose toaccep, or c„a„e„ g e, 

Xze *e need at to eneU a seU-add^d sta-nped enve,ope. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 1 

1. To. convey the idea of audience, discuss how a letter to the following might 
differ: ' ' * * 

a. to an employer 

b. to a close friend ' 

c. to a parent -or close friend 

d. to a lover ' ; 
- e. to an annoying neighbor 

f. to a famous person 
7 Have students write to authorities and individuals in the field they are re- 
S e U Tuthots of journal articles, todta* editors, business execu- 
searchmg. Us. autnc n »c j ^ ^ correct 

■ tiVeS ;/SXfeTc^ ConLsmight be df use as every issue con- 
SltSi^"^ that provides, full mailing addreas for 

model their letters: 
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If 



123 Main, Street 
(Street Address) 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
• (City, State, Zip Code) 
September 25, 1982 
(Date)" 



Marc Alexander 
do The Hastings Center 
360 Broadway 

Hastings-on-Hudson, New York^l0706 
JVar Mr. Alexander: 

S i HasW Center Report most interesting and mformattve. 
by a grant from the Henry j. kaiser Family Foundation. 

ibout the other research wl/id, came out of this report. « 

, am enclosing a sta/ped self-addressed envelope for your reply, Thank you for 
your help and cooperation. 

/ 

' 1 * Yours truly, . 



Anita Marie Guarino 
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Most students need lo be taught how to use.a book efficiently. They shoul*be told to 
S *e chapter headings in the table of content, to determine if a ^dbr useful 
^v should also be referred to the index, appendix, glossary and bibliography. The, 
Son T tch pa* hou.d be explained. When students do footnodng and bibhogra- 
X rlr them I the title and copyright pages for the information needed. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

1 Examine classroom text. Elicit exact title, author, publisher, city of publka- 
ton and date Have Cass write sample footnotes and bibliography using .he 
example below as an example: ^ 



.4 



. FOOTNOTE 
Samuel N. Namowitz and Donald B. Stone, Earth, ... 
Sdence-The World We Live-In (Princeton: D. Van Npstrand ■ 
Company, Inc., 1980), p. 536, 

Bibliography 

Namowitz, Samuel N. and Donald B. Stone. Earth 
Science— The World Me live In. Princeton: D, Van 
NQStrand Company, Inc., 1980. , 



2 Give the class specialized words or terms to look up in the glossary. 
^ Compare tl.e time it takes to look for page numbers of specific topics through 
1 Random seeing, through the table of contents, and through the mdex^ 
4. Assign topic/to be found in the textbook index. Have students sub-dmde 
these topics. See also Activity 1 in. Writing Manual. 



SECTION HI: WRITING 
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ERIC 



Introduction 



* , hor ;« a tPacher of writing. This secHon of the Course Man- 
In a very real sense, every teacher is a teache : oi wr g writ e a- research 

the teaching of the research paper. 

follow. It is a reference tool/or the s u den t ^ °" ^ As individua l skills 
additional procedures and "W^^^^J^JL possible to the in- 

S32TSJ^ffl^ — ,0 se,ec ' ,hose topiK and 

activities most appropriate for his/her students. 

Some of the skills students will need to practice in the writing of research paper 
include: 

h 

Planning a rationale with objectives; 

Deiline effectively with a number of research sources; 

information on a specihe topic by consulting pubfished ma,er,a,s, 
by observing, and by interviewing; 
Recognizing the nature of evidence; 
Separating relevant from irrelevant matter; 
Taking meaningful and useful notes to record significant data;^ 

J * a- cr * n A nrarticine the ethics'and traditions of research, uSing quo- 

P"*—- avoiding distortion « the au- 

. . UarlinHhe forms and conventions for preparing footnotes and 

bibliographies; • . • 

. Citing authorities and giving credit for their thoughts and rdeas, 

presentation; 

Relating cause and effect; 
Using faevs to support opinions; 
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i 

Supporting opinions with reasoning; 

Writing the paper in appropriate and effective form; 

Connecting ideas so as to secure coherence; 

Writing the paper in appropriate and effective form; 

Avoiding inappropriate mannerisms in writing, such as stiff, over-inflated, 

verbose language; 

Using simple, direct, vigorous language and avoiding pretentious vocabulary; 
-Feeing individual beliefs and decisions based upon an analysis of existing 



information. 
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TOPIC I: HOW TO PTANA RATIONALE WITH OBJECTIV ES 



One of the most tnghtening and frustrating experiences for 

niece of blank paper and v/orry about how they are ever going to ha. .d in that researcn 
P !h rh hns been assigned. Like many insomniacs who, instead of relaxing at bed- 
' EK££i ttX*** i* of sleep, students often tense up at even 
the thought of writing or speaking. 

• ' To help start meaningful writing projects, the teacher should ^ Aesh,d«itea 
J»„,«pn«. Writing is a form of communication, and we communicate to others. 

class understands the concept of audience. . 

The idea of audience can be explained in any number of ways Students should 

more rewarding for students. 

Included in any course plan for a research paper must be a time frame. How long 

r:~ »» «*— . — ■*«-. — ^ 

meet these dates: 

1 Date for selection of topic; ■ - . 

• 2. Date for submission, of topic with student's name and class on 3x5 index card 
to teacher; 

3 -Date for submission of preliminary bibliography to teacher; 
" • ' 4. Date for submission of preliminary- outline to teacher (Student should be in- 
structed to keep one copy for himself); 
5. Date for submission of final paper (Student should keep carbon copy). 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

To convey idea of audience, discuss he a ,e«er «o .he Mowing might differ. 

a. to an employer 

b. to a close friend 

c. to a parent or close relative 

d. to a lover 

e. to an annoying neighbor 

f . to a famous person 

2 . Have students write to authorities in the M**£ 

■ searching. ^Tsu^ ft- with correct 

r « 8 =d adSl "Vexampfe*: write a business ,e«er,oncem.ng 
L the situation described below. 

You are'wriring a science resea rch '^fJ^^Z 

^qSS^^^R Marfh enfided "Ought a Defendant 

fines Center Report, 360 Broadway, Hastings-on Hudson, 
questing further information on this topic. 
In your>tter be' 



sure to: 



• Explain your situation. 

. Explain exactly what help you vyish from Dr. Gr*ber. 
. Give complete and correct information.. 
. Use an acceptable business letter forn . 
. Enclose a self-addressed stamped env, 
. Be clear, concise, and courteous. 
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TOPIC II: HOW TO TA KE MEANINGFUL NOTES 

Understanding the process of writing, the student will also be aided in his reading com-. ' 
Understanding tnep a thinking, reading, and, writing. -By 

l^^o^S^^^ - student can be fn a beffer position to 
read with discrimination, objectivity, and comprehension. 

Dr WalterPauloftheCornellUniversityReadmg-Study^ 
determine how students learn most easily. His findings benefit students jn the* read, 
f„t™echntal scientific materials. Briefly his system consists of the followrng. 

1. Get' an overview: 

- a/ What is your purpose in reading this selection? 

b. Examine title. 

c. Read introduction (first two or three paragraphs). 

d. Check headings in large or boldface print. 

e. Glance at pictures, charts, diagrams. 

f. Read summary. « 

g. Prepare to take notes. • 
2 Read section by section to pick out key ideas: 

a. Mark key ideas and important details on separate note cards. 

3. Closely, thoughtfully, read the difficult passages: - 

a. Mark important ideas. 

b. Paraphrase in your own words. 

4. Recite to yourself: . 
a Look away from the selection. 

b. Force yourself to concentrate on recalling what you have read. 

5. Reflect: 

a. Think about'what you have read, 
b Do you agree, disagree, understand, doubt, etc.? 
c Can you probe the why, challenge the author's reasoning, predict out- 
correlate what you are reading to experiments in class, to the world 
' outside your classroom, and to what you have read before? 
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6. Review: 



Review. 

a. Recapture .he broad chapter plan. Look again at the total p.cture. 

b. Check you, notes on crucial points. Have you quoted exactiy or para- 
phrased accurately? 

■„a it u a skill to select material from reading and turn it into 

=tc^-^^=^ r ^ if ,hcy: 

1. Select the main thought and supporting details. 
* 2. Omit unnecessary details. 

3 Show the thoughts in outline form. 

4. Quote exactk only for particularly significant points. 

5 Group" relatedWas under group topics. 

6. Use the outline to improve understanding and -maintain directs. 

«f fKo i.QPfnlness of 1 tables of contents, indices, glossa- 
Students should be made aware of the usefulness or 
ties, headings and sub-headings summaries. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Reading comprehension is an essential part ^^J^^. 

verbose" over-inflated language into cnsp c ea ut fi££ can ^ 
- student's comprehens^ the follow . 

' ^^^eXT^'^ ™»» "Gene Splicers, 

4n y g:esplicinge.perim = 

of interest onto; a v.rus or plasm d which can rep..c 

-eriunrEsc,— J^^^^^Lo. lor drawing' 
bacterium divides, a P rocess ■ kn f °^ n . . . b 5 acteria m ight in some circum- 

cloned irf them ..." 

2 . Duplicale passages horn journals, 
. ■ dents practice picking out the - sample note's, etc. 

arf opinion can also be introduced a. this ttme. 



For example, students may read the following passage and then answer 

questions on it: 5 

A cure has been found for cellulite. According, to British .sources 
cellul te the fatty material that deposits itself on the thighs.and buttocks 
o emal'es may how be dramatically reduced through the use of a mira- 
de fluid and 18 hypodermic needle, The needles areplacedin a arcula 
• machine called a "hedgehog," which resembles an English animal, hke 
our porcupine, that carries quills on its body. 

The new procedure, which was first developed in-France where it was 
■widely acclaimed, involves filling the needles with- * sp** fat- 
dispensing fluid. The liquid is then injected. into the problenvspots and 
the- fatty lumps soon disappear like magic. , 
The "hedgehog" therapy, as it is called, is claimed to be the best remedy 
for ceSe because the lumpy fat tends to "settle" on the female body 
and cannot be removed by^itional diets or exercise, 
a What is the best title for this passage? Look for the topic sentence. How 
-does "Cellulite" compare with "A possible remedy for cellulite ? 

b. How was the. passage organized? (Chronological, inductive, deductive, % 
cause and effect?) 

c. How is paragraph #2 developed? 

d Write sample notes you would extract ^from this passage. 

e Evaluate the source. Is it impartial, objective, subjective, biased? 

f- What evidence can you give for your evaluation of the selection? (See 
words and phrase's like "British sources", "best remedy", "disappear like 
^V'mLclefluid- etc. Note lack of documentation, generations, 
oversimplification.) / 

g. Where might you expect to find an article such as this one? (Scientific ,our- 
. .nal; newspaper, or gossip magazine?) 

3. Select a passage from a text or journal and delete certain words. Have stu- 
dents 'supply the missing words. - 
This form of reading, exercise is called CLOZE and can evaluate comprehen- 
£ "eU as stimulate vocabulary development. It can be done with o 
without supplying missing word choices. For example, n the f°" owin g 
" sag omeUis are missing. Wherever a word is massif ^here* 
blank line with a number on it. Next to the passage you will find the same 
numbed a*d five word, Choose the word that makes the best sense m the 
blank. 
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Before anesthetics were discovered, surgery was.carried^ut 
under very severe time restrictions. Patients were awake tossing 
Ld screaming in terrible pain. Surgeons were forced to hurry m 
order to contain suffering and minimize shock. _L_ was 

serial. Haste, however, did not make for gooc ^ outcomes in 
surgery. No surprise, then, that the _2_ were often poor. 



1. 



The discovery of anesthetics happened, in part, by acadent 
During the early 1880's, nitrous oldde and ether were used for 
entertainment. At "ether frolics" in theaters volunteers would 
D rea he these gases, become lightheaded, and run around the 
S£ «d dancing By chance, a Connecticut denust saw 
such a 3 One volunteer banged his leg against a sharp edge. 
Buthedidnot 4 . He paid no attention to his wound, as 
though he felt nolhlrTg. This gave the dentist the idea of using gas 
to kill pain. 

At first using the "open drip method", ether and chloroform 
^S^LSugh a cotton pad placed over the mouth and 
nose In direct do! e was difficult to regulate and irritating to the 
nSe and throat. Patients would hold their breath cough, or gag. 
£ made it impossible for them to * - 
Consequently, surgery was often _5_^ • It coupon t g 
the patient had quieted and the anesthesia had taken hold. 

Today's procedures are safer anymore accurate In the 
"closed method" a fixed amount of gas is released from sealed 
boS into an inhalator bag when the paHent exhales. He > inhales 
thil a trough tubes with his next breath. In this way the gas. 
The system carefully regulates how much gas reaches/the 

patient. » 

For dentistry and minor operations, paHents need not be 
can be used which deaden nerves on y 
ih the affected, part of the body. These _7_ anesthetics offer 
several advantages. For instance, since the anesthesia is fairly 
Hght iCuents remain awake, they, can cooperate with the. 
doctors. 



a) Blood ' 

b) Silence 

c) Speed 

d) Water 

e) Money 

2. a) Quarters 

b) Teeth 

c) Results 

d) Materials 

e) Families 

3. a) Show . 
b) Machine* 

<. c).Face^ 

d) Source 

e) Growth 

4. a) Dream 

b) Recover 

c) Succeed 

d) Agree " 

e) Notice 

5. a) Delayed 

b) Blamed 

c) Required 

d) Observed 
e>*Repeated 



a) Heated 

b) Cleaned 

c) Controlled 

d) Selected 

e) Wasted " 



7. 



a) Local 

b) Ancient 

c) Natural 

d) Heavy 

e) Three 
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The correct answers for these questions are: 



1. (c) 

2. (c) 

3. (a) 

4. (e) 

5. (a) 

6. (b) 

7. (a) 



Supply students with a group of phrases ideas or notes « "^rtfe 
Have students put these ideas in logical order for development. If the teacher 
"nooses, the class may then practice writing a brief report from these notes 
The wri ten report should be organized, Contain aU -facts supplied and be 
written in clear'correct English: Students may exchange papers at conclusion, 
of exercise, read and correct each other's paper, and return for revision. This 
can be a valuable practice in recognizing audience^rganizing, writing, proof 
reading, evaluating and revising. 
For example, give students the following directions: . 

5 Direction* Write a brief report using the situation and the set of notes given 
be o w To help you organize your report, rearrange the notes on scrap paper 
before' XuWrt to wrife. In your report, be sure to include all the information 



in the notes. 



Ill IMC "WW. , _ 

Situation: You have been assigned to give a report "to your science class on the 
torts to man from epidemics of antibiotic-resistant diseases. The notes you 
took from your research/ are in the box below: , 



Second epidemic of antibiotic-resistant typhoid fever occurred Mexico in 1972. 
Shiga dysentery = disease of primates. 

More than 11*000 cases with more than 12,500 deaths in first epidemic. 
Two epidemics in recent years. - 

Antibiotic-resistant Shiga dysentery started in Central America in late 1968. 
Typhoid fever = disease of humans. 

1st epidrnic causes - poor sanitation, inadequate medical care, lack of edu- 

cation. . , . ... 

2nd epidemic started in small Central Mexican village. 

In both cases, American tourists contracted diseases and brought back to the 

Typhoid uu'ses - municipal water system failed, people'drank water from 

canal running through a village. ' " 

Epidemics prevented because of adequate sanitation- and radical care. 
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Students should understand thatthere can b,man> ^* f t0 
based on these .notes. One acceptable way would be as follows. 

The hazards U>man from epidemics-of antibiouc-resistant 
disease can be seen., from two epidemics which have 
occurred in Nqrth America in recent years. The first was 
an epidemic of antibiotic-resistant Shiga dysentery in Cen- 
? tral America, -starting inflate 196&,There were more than . 
112 000 cases with more than 12,500 deaths. Shiga dysen- 
tery, a disease of primates was caused by poor sanitation, , 
. inadequate medical care and lack of education. 

The, second epidemic was an epidemic of 
• antibiotic-resistant typhoid fever -which occurred in 
Mexico in 1972. It originated in a small village m Central 
-Mexico when the municipal water system failed, and the 
residents drank water from a canal which ran through the 
village. Typhoid fever is a disease of humans. 

• in both of these epidemics, some American tourists 
contracted the disease and brought it with them to the. 
„ Urn ed States, but no epidemic ensued in this country be- 
' cause adequate sanitationand medical care prevented the 

spread of either disease. ' 
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TOPIC III: HOW TO LIMIT THE TOPIC 



Writing is thinking and entails more that the regurgitation of facts. It is a selective proc- 
ess which calls for analysis and discriminate thought. 

ThP tomc'chosen by your students should be appropriate for them. It will be 

rcSwr:£s:waasr M -~r 

the time-frame available. 

I, is difficult but essential for students to limit the scope of their topic* The 
teacher.; to ease some of this difhcuUy by ^J*^^ J*£* 

or she may also elect to give stoden s the ^^T^S*. should be cau- 
S3£ rS:«^S— ^ and the student, need for 



direction. 

A 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 



Usingsamplereadingcomprehensi6n selections ^^g*^ 
ine out the best title for reading passages. Emphasize the best title : efers to 
the entire selection and is limited in scope. Check .newspaper headlines for 

DeTon'strate through the use of Post Office* codes, the process from gen- 
eral to specific. " . 

Have.students arrange topics in order from most general to specific. 
Carcinogens in the £.ir 
Causes of flung cancer , 
Lung cancer risks for asbestos workers in construction trades 
Cancer - leading cause of death in United States 
Lung cancer risks for asbestos workers 
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4. Practice limiting topics, 
broad topics: . 
Euthanasia 

Sterilization 
• Health Hazards ■ 
Scientific ethics 
Space technology 



For example, have students narrow the following 
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TOPIC IV, HOW TO j fcW 5gWg< ON UMrtED TOHCS_ 

principles of writing that should be taught. 

StudentsshouMbe^rethaUherearesped^ 
ptes in their writing. While they may no. use all of then, "^E^fcjri* 
r^^SSt^S , .he choree, 

This will result in unity. 

There are a number of differen, ways £££ 

objects are- in relation to one another); , « * 

4. Active - starting with a genera, sta.emen. and .hen Wustrating, proving, 
or applying it; - o . « 

* 5. Easy to difficult; 

6. to greatest — order of climax; 

7 Reasoning from cause to effect or effect to cause. 

of the paper. 

SL*h t":^ ^ a -he* which Ire shoufd tiy .o prove or m a,n- 
tain. 
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lowing methods of development: 

- ~ - , ^ 

1. Supplying details 

2. Using examples 

3. Using comparison or contrast 

4. Expanding a definition . * „ 

5. Presenting causes of effects * 

6. Offering logical proof : 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

1 Gather general information on a topic through reading encyclopedia articles, 
. chapters in textbooks, or Assigned readings. 

must be able to defend their thesis. 
3 Provide students with limited topics to be developed into thesis statements, 
rumple, have them write a thesis for the following tope* 

The effect of marijuana smoking on driving 

The case against artificial sweeteners 

Cigarettes as a health hazard . 
A sample of an acceptable thesis might be: "Marijuana smoking V*™*™ 

prepared to take meaningful notes to support his viewpoint. 

Ibout Thortness of breath. Once he fell asleep with agarette SUll lit He is 
■ ffl lS £S he smelled the smoKe and he put the te 



out. 
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This paragraph gives several reasons why .the writer's uncie should stop 
smoking. 

a. Are the reasons in logical order? , „ 

b Do all these reasons belong in the same paragraph?, 
c How can they be arranged so they are more convincing? 
d. What is the best way to arrange ideas so that they are most effective in 
getting a reader to agree with them? 
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t^^^Z^T^ of fceiruadlvldu. research. Critical 
thinking is most important in a research paper. 

conclusions and recommendahons from the facts .the) n 

sion, their opinions ^ IpP r S "P*"- -wove,, is like a 

supported by Jmfotmaoon cited is extremely k» 

Ces the value of students' opinions and recommendahons. 
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Introduction 



The scienunc and technological advadces of -^^'^ l°ta«t ' 
vial and collective lives. These jj^l^ death , of what if 
have implications for eth.cs "^U^^djhll* 
means to be human, and of md.vtdoal '^^^^J ™ didne ' TheSe 
Hfy with the new conditions resultmg torn advances rn b o gy ^ ^ 

■ p/oblems are illustrated deady in ™ ^ ^ biyoni ^ 

which needs to be addressed by- our Schools. 

. The individual case studies are designed 1,0 ^J£££$% ££! ' 
of ,he teacher" .0 help formulate there are no-easy , 

s*r s^^^^*- which focus ,hc s,udcn,s: 

action of fire ethical ramifications of eachtssue. . 

i. „„j„,, should be led to exa.nine and utilize their 

In c^room ^^'^^^ged todevelop a main.idea .ouse 

rei^r^ 

ner. t . , „ . 

•i j^^Wp for use in a variety of classroom situations. 
The case studies are easily adaptable for use in a v V < and the 

The teacher should adapt the activities to ^^^^^ must develop, 
particular class. To function effectively in skills. Listening 

Si addition to reading and writing skil s sound developed as the individ- 

. and speaking are complex and ,n terre toted act ^^tSonal readiness. The case 

ual child shows the P^; nte1 ^ 
. studies presented may be used on severa Jj^™* developmen t than indicated 
Sophisticated pupils ^^^^^^^ may be functioning at 
by the activities for a P^ 1 ^ 1 ^ should be of para- 

^^^ri tJSSSS- participate in 

■ the listening and speaking activities of the class. 
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In conducting classroom discussions, the teacher should make every effort to 
foster sfud™, leadefship. There should be an atmosphere of free drscussron, but ft. 
teacher should assume leadership to insure: 

a. Everyone has a chance, to, contribute his/her ideas. 

b. There is thoughtful and courteous listening. 

c. The discussion centers only "on the. issue at hand. 

d. Good voice and speech habits are practical. 

A* ihe case studies thems -Ives are about controversial situations for ^which no 

available facts and knowledge. 

The teacher may use 1 variety of methods in the use of 4he case studies. De- 
pending^ needs of the class a'nd the practicality of'the circumstances, the 
teacher may choose other methods to:. 

' a Read the case study of the class, and then discuss the questions. 

b. Duplicate the case study and distribute it as a reading assignment and then 
discuss the^questions. ' ' i • 

c. Duplicate the Vase study and the questions and then have the class answer 
the questions in oral or written form. ^ 

M.nv valuable benefits can be derived "fromtiie lively discussion ofnhese cases. 

mmmm 

reached from the use of the case studies: 

a to develop skills in cooperative problem solving; 
b.'to develop ethical attitudes conducive to living in a democratic society; 
c to develop respect for the opinion of others; 
4 d. to express a complete thought orally and/or in written form; 

e. to recognize and use a main idea and a central theme; 

f. to speak with clear,jxact, and vivid language; 

g. to utilize patterns of organizations, such as — 
+• comparison and contrast 

ioo life 



• cause and 'effect 

• inductive and deductive reasoning 

• definition 

• time order ; * 

• spatial Wfer;* 

h. to use various Supporting materia^ such as - 

• personal observations i 

• statistics 

• reference to recognized authorities 

• analogies $ 
. • examples 

• visual aids; o 
i. to recognize pitfalls in reasoning, such as - 

• fallacies of evidence i 

• fallacies 6f argument 

• oropoeanda devices; 

j. to leam to withhold final judgment until all the available facts are known; 
k to establish Habits of critical thinking and listening; 

,. to develop awareness of the importance of questioning the ideas and points 
of view presented by others; 
m to learn to avoid the tendency to oversimplify or Jo generalize; 
„. to engage in informal discussion to reach a conclusion or solve a problem. 
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CASE STUDY #1 - REGULATING ANTI-AGING DRUGS 



Thomas Lockhart is the president and -chief executive *^g^£?^ ' 
cals His company has been doing basic pharmacological testing on a series ot com 

to identify an agent that will affect the basic processes of aging. . 

In its early work, the company tested procaine analogues Vitamin E BHT and 
a series of other compounds reported to have life-span extending properties They 
round howeTer that the most promising was a compound that would be marketed un- , 
Z the Ze n me of S nemort The drug would be very inexpensive to produce, and 
S^S^l^U -aker for the company as well as, in Lockhart's view, a great 
help to mankind. * 

' The compound has proven promising in animal testing and Lockhart is now 
considering hum'an trials. In fact, he himself has been taking the drug on an expenmen^ 
S3 "and is enthusiastic about its promise. The drug being tested is already mar- 
StS^r^eta Jiunum. as an antidepressant. Although it has no, : f« i w*4 ' used 
7o thi purpose because there are other more effective drugs available, the compound 
tot^Stated to be safe in humans at dosage levels above those contemplated 
in the clinical trial. In fact, it has been found safe for use in children. 

Lockhart is working with Wilson jeffers-, his medical director, to prepare the IND 
have reached the are mild/ J e , and immediately reversed upon 

from puberty on." 

The FDA isAarged with investigating arid evaluating.each IND application and 
with even uaUy stabljshing that the drug is safe and effective before approving ; it or 
getrTuse fit is,staffed with.pharmacologists and lawyers to review applications. 

• " ^ Should Lockhart Pharmaceuticals be obliged,* include .the social, P^od^ 
life-style risks of their drug in the IND application? If not, who should take on that task? 

RenYinted With permission of the Institute of Society, Ethics and the Life Sci- 
ences: S^SdZ and James F, Chiidress, "Reguiating an A„ti-A 8 ing Drug", Ha, 
tings Center Report, June 1978, pp, 19-20. 
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CASE STUDY #1 - SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 



,. Wha, kind of research is Lockhart Pharmaceutical involved with at the present 
time? \ - 

' 2 What is the present use of the drug Slnemort? 
3' What are the medical outcomes of the IND testing program? 

4. According to Dr. Jeffers, what are some of the social, political, and life-style nsks 
of their drug? 

5. What is the significance of the name Sinemort? 

6. Is the scientific method being ignored by procedures employed by Thomas 
Lockhart? Explain. 

7. identify some of the changes that migh, take piace in family rela.ionsh.ps as a 
result of the drug's use? 

8 Is a pharmaceutical company justified in marketing its products without cons.der- 
i^on oHhe Social, polifical^nd life-style effects of the drug? » 

9 Who should decide the possible risks and benefits of a new ^ ^hy 
10 . Which is more important, the quality of life or the quantity of fe? » 

11 Should restriction of the usage of this drug depend upon hnanaal ab.hty, mental 
capability and/or social usefulness? Expla.n. 
• 12 How would your life change if you have extraordinary longevity? 

13 If longevity drugs exist, who should be responsible^ the broader soaal prob- 
lem^ Scaring for the health and welfare of the indmdual? 

14 Would the pharmaceutical company be justified in charging a high pnce for the 
' drug? What further implications would this have? 
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i?c F c T u D y in —A SUICIDE /fTTEMPT AND 
CASE STUDY #l GENCY room ETHICS 



After the car that he Wdnving arWgh speed m a <^^^^Z 
that he has a fatal disease. 

. Ws sftuadon 1 ! but says, "I have had a good full life, and now ft s over. 

rv M- s'ueeests and Mr. D. does not deny, that the' automobile accident was' a 
aerate sSftlmp.. What shouU 

cjde attempt is per se evidence of mental illness? ^ 

and Emergency Room Ethics," Hastings Center Report, August 1979, pp. 12-13. 
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CASE STUDY #2 - SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 



1 What is the presumed reason for the automobile accident? 

2 What are the reasons that Mr. D. gives-for rejecting surgery? 

?. Why is Dr. M. placed in a moral dilemma as a result of Mr, Ds rejection of sur- 

4. WhCelse should be involved,* the decision as to whether or not surgery should 
be performed? . 

5. Is there evidence that Mr. D. is ambivalent in his suicidal attempt and .s really 
expressing irrational behavior? 

6 " Does an individual have a right to end his life for any reason? 
7. Should Dr. M. view surgery as extraordinary means in keeping Mr. D. ahve smce 
He has cancer?.. 

8 Is society justified in imposing its fnoral values on the individual? 

9. Should the information on Mr. D.'s carcinoma affect the -decisions of the emer- 
eency room doctor? «• 

10. If you were the judge in such a case, how would you decide the fate of Mr. D? 
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^^j^j^^^WS AND PARENT AUTONOMY 

Ra,ph Watkms, a seventy-five-year-old man, 

a university hospital in ^^^atThad ^su^^ acUc pub 
gasping for help. A retired laborer, Mr. Watki ns >»d Men » 
Lnary disease for the past fifteen year. For the past . h(jme and V. 
gressvvely debilitated. Prior to adm.ss.on he had been drMS 

pneumonia was largely ."^^^Ei S com spira.ory-dependen<» 
wean him from the respirator. Unfortunately, ne n r 

as a result of a combination of poor "^.P*^ a low cautious 

ened respiratory ^'J^TtZZ 1" re£aled ly failed. Mr.. 

tor. D 

■ Dr. Radbum rated the ultimate chance for successful weaning « £ W£ 
cent." The patient became moreand ^^^^^l^Z needle 
frequent painful medical procedures (co^"> ZTahI three weeks of 

punctures for arterial blood gases, suchoning, ■ °^ * her attem ts at 
Unsuccessful effort, Mr. Watkins refused to ^ e „ w01 t0 P „ ve .» 

weaning. His wife and son aJ^******. 
They begged the medical staff 10 d ° s °™ e ™'"f and in the opinio „ of the staff, was 

to die," he said. 

. What is the Physician, responsibility in tbis case. Should the 
the patient's request? If we assume tag ° o „ (he K . 

^Z?£«2Z2 SEES* - - 

''save" the patieht? 

Patient Autonomy/' Hastings Center Report, October 1980, pp. 21 
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1 What is the age and general physical condition of Ralph Watkins? 
2. What is the significance of Mr. Watkins' becoming "respirator-dependent . 
3 Show evidence that Mr. Watkins has given up the "will to live." 

4. How does the famjly react to Mr. Watkins' condition? 

5. Do you think thaf^ Radburn's primary responsibility is to try for 20 percent 
chance of saving his life? t 

6. Does the wish "to die", represent a temporary depression in reaction to pain or a 
• rational desire to terminate, his lfe? * . 

7. Does Mr. Watkins have the moral right to refuse medication and the use of the 
respirator to extend his life? 

8. Should .he family's desire, or considerations of their welfare, deter Dr. Radburn 
from "honoring the patient's requesf ? , 

9 is society justified in allowing patients ,0 refuse life-saving treatments. 

life? 
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CASE STUDY #4 -ACTIVE EUTHANASIA WITH 
CAS>b s>iuui w pAR£NTAL C oNSENT * 



T Ci 'SZ'Z Wh»7<£m£ ZZttoJ; ahe was already receiving an ex- 
dunng the last year. When aaml "~^lL. j Kred in an a , lemp t to control a resistant 

cate.with anyone but her mother. 

Because of the severity of. the child's iiiness 
ratel) perceived that the experimental anhbrohe w* a ^^££L*p*>» of 
her pulmonary infection, the ph.yatc.ans discussed jth the parents the . B > 
"extreme medical measure" and *e stgmftcance of a £ Code order P ^ 

:xr;^ytt^^ 

ing. ' " 

As ,he child, condition «^-±&tt£2Z3Z 
longer she would Jive and how she would d,e^ At one P°'" discussion of 

tient's life. They refused to consider this option. 
■ The following day Andrea's heart began 

sively worse, and she died approximately 48 a frog," 

p a reLwereappa,l^byhe,„ 

replied, "Yes." 

Should active euthanasia be permitted ,0 spare the patient and family from suf- 
fering when death is inevitable? 

108 x ~ " 
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tal Consent," Hastings Center Report, October 1979, pp. 19-21. 



CASE STUDY #4-SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 



1 According to the story,' what are the physical effects of cystic fibrosis? ^ 

2. What precipitates the initiation of the "No Code" decision? ■ 

3. Why do the parents consider active euthanasia? . • 

4. WhLre physicians willing to allow death, when they could have fought * off for 
a while longer? * \ ■ A 

5. .s :here a difference between a no-code designation which allows people- to d.e 
and active euthanasia? 

6. What justification can be used to require that Andrea suffer a for.y-e.ght hour pe- 

7. ShtuW cSL old enough .0 underhand have life and death sifi.at.ons e*- 
plained to them?~ < A A - 

9 What should we thin* about active euthanasia in relafion to chddren below .he 
.' age of understanding and mentally incompetent adults? _ 

the pain of seeing her as.she would become? 
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CASE STUDY #5-STUDYJNG GRIEF WITHOUT CONSENT _ 

needs of families who had a dying relative. He »«aai J 

become a nursing assistant. , - , 

A smaU community hospita. interested I in f-My U , f "^ha&rt" 
, for ten hours a week as a nursing assistant and counse o hj- sufc . 
ducted medical research before and had no comm «« ™ ^ ™ ark Wormed th e 

work. 

• working in the intense care ^^^^^WS 
told of his death. 

u ^ hP wrote a case history and maintained a checklist of corn- 
Following each death, he wrote a case n»™ > y m-.ths, 

■ "earnurse P s how .0 deal with the criHcal care pauent-s famtly. a 
The.milies^^^ 

^ct y was being conducted or that a study would be wntten. 

Clark later decided ,0 use his study as 'J^^^J^^Si 

If so what should the committee recommend! 

no 



Without Consent/' Hastings Center Report, August 1978, pp, 21-22. 



CASE STUDY #5-SUGGESTEP QUESTIONS 



1 According to our stow, why 'was John Clark working at the hospital? 

2. What aspect about John Clark's working at the hospital raises ethical queshons. 

3 How Aras John Clark's research used at the hospital? 

4. In considering your answer to the preceding ^^^^-'r 
trained personnel in this area without using John Clark s research.. 

5. If asked, do you flunk 4* most families might have granted consent for John 

Clark's work? - - 1 * 

c u, ia f h.vp made a difference ifjohn Clark had; manipulated these families or 
" PtheVn order to observe varying response^ his 

own actions? 

7. Should Clark and the hospital have obtained consent from' the famrlres even 
though it was not legally required? 

8 . Does this case violate the moral-imperatives that people should be treated as ends 
in.'themselves, never solely as means? . 

9 Does it automatically make an activity morally *" enl < ^ 

' Hon is present when a portion of the facts rs wrthheld? 

. * • a .i i.:^ /^-kM/^orn? * 



hospital's therapeutic concern? 
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lem. 

to the vapors could exacerbate the disease. 

fn„nd a iob for which he would qualify at the same rate 
Company management found a job tor wni m 

pany than Dalton, 

naHon with the Equal Employment Commission. 
nity, which should prevail? 



tunity", Hastings Center Report, December 1980, pp. 2^26. 
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CASE STUDY *6-SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 



1. What was Mark Dalton's job and how could his working conditions exacerbate 

his chronic renal disease? 

2 On what grounds can management dismiss Mark Dalton?- 

3 What is the other alternative available to management and why is that a problem. 

4. Does a company's responsibility end when it informs the employee of health tasks 
that exist in the working environment? 

5. .Did the worker act irresponsibly in not revealing the chronic renal condition at 
the time of employment? . 

6. Suppose Mark Dalton chose to continue working as a ^^^ 7 
wrong for the company to insist that he resign in h.s own best health interest. 

7. " if -moved to another job, should Mark Dalton be given precedence over other can- 

dictates? . 
8 Suppose Mark Dalton developed the renal problem while working for the com- 

pany What obligations does the company have to Mark Dalton? 
9. If you were one of the other employees eligible for promotion, how would you 

react to Mark Dalton's case? 
10. Should a company refuse to hire an individual because of a particular health or 
genetic condition? 
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e «M h« diabetes and is partiaUy blind. She has lived in a 

a^^-* has made many Hends ,here -. 

without the medical services now deemed unnecessary. - 

■ ' An arbitrary-grading system hasbeeh f^^^^ZZ 
Hent S to determine their uitaU.tr ,'<>' ,ra "* r . P I^hemleWes and the like. If the 

the patient can be transferred without any harmful effects. 

i foH Mr* B receives more than the designated number of 
When she ,s "^[^J^^*^ is not consulted, nor is she given a 

SmtS^^ 

?£tt££SS& -ad^ment 2 ,L home she bad 

been in for the last decade. 

U the state's conduct ethical? Since J "g^^™^ f ha« E 

Lawrence Hessman, cnanes rneu, ixuuc iq_?o 26 

fer to Custodial Care". Hastings Center Report, June 1979, pp. 19 20, 
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1 What is the age and condition of- Mrs. B.? 

2 Why does the state consider, moving her to a different facility? 

3 What factors does the state's arbitrary grading system include as well as exclude 
4. Is it the rights institutions" to make;decisions that affect the lives of indiv,duals . 
, and may influence them adversely? - ; . 

5 Since A. state is paying the costs of care, doesi, have the right to disregard ,nd- 
vidual patients' wishes on the location of their care? .• ... 

6. Wha. guidelines should the state- have followed in making decisions regardmg 
custodial care transfers? ; 

suit, had to exclude you? 

8 Should dependent citizens have any rights and privileges?, s 

9 If you were an administrator and observed Jaws^or rules that tended to promote 
unethical behavior, what action should you take? 



* 
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„ " c-u »Kf Jp^r old derelict walked barefoot ih bitter cold through the 

taj » he -JT^^ffi^^i£X«- * ampule .he in- " 
oped gangrene m h.s bady f ^^^y^ mM bC c„ m e "life-threatening." 

tion. I ,got to cure my own self. j . . 

• Soon after*d?spite objections' from hospital physicians a State Supreme -Court 
justice SSffi^ wis legally competent and had the right to refuse the ampu- 
tation. • 

. u r <>A f« cf/ll the infection. However, Simmons finally lost 
. Antibiotic treatment ^P ed '° S «"J * „ (or his thrcc . m0 nth hospitali- 
(wo toes on his ,e ft foot ^^^Xu^. A hospitatspofcesman , 

for the Extra Care?- Hutings Center Report, February 1980, pp.. 2WI . , ^ 
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CASE STUDY — SUGG ESTED QUESTIONS 



1 What is the physical condition and background of Otis Simmons? 

2. What predicament is the state and hospital" put into because of Otis deas.cn. 

3. Why does Otis Simmons refuse the amputation? 

4 Did the hospital act properly in incurring these expenses? 

5 Do you admire the attitude that Otis Simmons exhibits? . 

6 . Once Simmon! refused the amputation should he have been discharged and 

} denied further care? , 

■ a ™ a hpalth defeating habit such as smoking or dnrtking. 

7 KX^- share of hospi,atoSon ,ha ' be<ause of 

scarcity might deprive another person? 

Ih-nt oatient has the right to refuse medical treatment, does he 
" p/y for additional care required by ^ re- 

9 Should an individual hav, the right to take hi,own risks and suffer his own con- 
' sequences regardless of the cost to society? 
' u * » o^f "When it comes>to decision-making, I am my own master. 

m "of H^eha^d best * handted by others/' should an au- 

Inomor^rson leave .he consequences of his behavor ,0 others? 
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SECTION V: SCIENCE/ SOCIETY, MEDIA 
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Introduction 



observed facts "and tested truths. • ; - , 

While the scientist is romantically visualized as a castle-buUding diydreamer 

tower some imagine. * 

The Federal Government decides, to fund a certain kind of research, society 
ine reaerai o . lnfirin nr0 blem and New York Times arrogantly an-, 

screams for science to Fit t0 Print /< We quickly realize 

Z^^l^TZ gten the Pollyanna flexibility imagined anci is re- 
s^aihed by Te confines and demands of government, soaety and the media. 

In this section, the teacher will find six topics that examine external fortes hav- 
ing an effect on science. The topics are: ^ . 

I What Forces Determine the Areas of Research a Scientist Pursues? 
0. What are-the Economic, Political And Moral Implications of Scientific and 

Technological Development? 4 
I„. What Are the Responsibilities that Scientists Have to Society in Regard to 

the Consequences of their Research? 
IV. How does Governmental Policy Legislatively and Administratively Affect 

Scientific Development? 
V How does the Media Affect Society's View of Science? 
■ VL In What Ways does Sdciety Determine Public Policy with Respect to Scien- 
tific And Technological Research? 
Tn addition ■ each topic has been made into a complete lesson plan containing 

leTs^ 

science is influenced by government, society, and the media. 
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TOPIC I- WHAT FORCES DETERMINE THE AREAS OF 
TOPIC I. WMAIL RCH a sdENT iST PURSUES? 



Objectives: 
A. Government Funding 

* 1. To explain that certain current popular scientific research areas haVe a greater 
chance of funding success. 

2. To demonstrate that political changes cause basic differences in funded re- 
search areas. . 

3. To determine why scientists seek affiliations with certain colleges or mstrtu- 

4. Indicate that there are non-scientific forces that control government funding: 

fl. Industrial and Private Funding 

1 To recognize that forces exist from the sponsor thatmight confhct with .he sci- 
entist's responsibility to disseminate his findings. 

2 To relate techniques that might distort scientific' data. 

■. i To analyze how companies or private foundations steer.research to their own 
benefit. 

* C. Political and Economic Influences ' 

1, To identify and explain that political and economic realities often pre-empt nor- 
. • ,mal funding procedures. . 

2. To cite factors of political and economic reality that influenced scientific re- 

searchv 

D. Public Concerns „ « eM ^u 
1. To demonstrate that areas of public concern influence and strmulate reseat* 

* and funding. c V( 

". 2 To illustrate that publicly perceived factors that undermine our quahty of hfe 
.' receive immediate research attention and funding.. 

E. Moral Forces . ... . 

1.' To discuss the moral forces that influence the path of scientific research. 
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Development: 

' 1. Elicit the different forces that determine the areas of research a scientist pursues. 

Examples- 
' a. Government Funding 

b. Industrial and Private Funding 

c. Political and Economic Influences 

d. Public Concerns 

e. MorSl Forces 

2 Usine the techniques of discussion, research, oral reports, and posihon papers, the 
JS^onL^ how the.eUcited'forces affect areas of research a scientist 

pursues. ?v 
3.- Desired Content Outcome 

A Effects of Government Funding 
' 1. Current popular issues such as hazardous wastes, pesticides and nuclear en- 
ergy are more likely to be funded. ' » 
2 Changes in budget priorities brought about by political change, i.e.; from 
' Sg of social proems to funding defense related projects. . 

3. Realization that a scientist would seek affiliation with an institution that pro- 
, vides intellectual and financial support. 
• 4 An appreciation .of the forces of money, influence and pressure brought by 
fpedaHnterest groups that influence the direction of government funding, 

a. Environmental and conservation groups. . 

b. Tobacco industry and religious groups 

B Effects of Industrial and Private Funding « 

' 1 ftbflt to the immediate grf^ 

. mental research might be avoided or suppressed by the scientist and/or the 

* company. - 
2 Techniques such as choosing appropriate scientific data or defending a posi- 
Hon wllh chosen data distort the*ill effect of scientific research. 
Tobacco industry uses its own scientists to counter research findings that are 
against, tobacco usage. 
C. Political and Economic 'Influences . 

1. Realization that political philosophy and economic realities of the day deter- 
mine the direction of scientific funding, 
a. The reaction to Sputnik 
b The reaction to Three Mile Island 
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c. The perceived necessity of national defense 

d. The energy .crisis 

2 The cost factors involved in research technology. 
' Electron microscopes, computers, and instrumentation are all very expen- 
sive. - I 

' D. Public Concerns . « t 

1 Demands from the public sector have influenced the direchon of govern- 
' mental and private scientific research and funding. 
• 2. Demands from .he public sector are based upon concern for .he quahty of 
life that seems threatened. 

a. Hazardous wastes 

b. Low level radiation 

c. Carcinogens 

d. Threats to our food and water supply 
E. Moral Forces 

1 Moral forces determine the areas that.a scientist researches. 

' a The question of abortion-the scientist decides when life begins 
. b! Life sustaining instrumentation-the scientist deals with the question of 
brain death. - 

2 Moral forces determine the method of scientific research. , 

a. Human experimentation within appropriate guidelines. 

b. Animal experimentation within appropriate guidelines* 

SUMMARY— Possible Summary Questions: , 

,. What force do you think has the greatest effect on the direchon of scientific re- 

2 If TeTe are .he forces .ha. affect scientific research, how do we account for .he 
concept of "knowledge for knowledge" sake? 

3. Which of these forces should be .he most important on .he future duecuon of so- 
ence research? ■> 

4. How do these forces affect our daily lives? 
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TOPIC IP WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND 
TOPIC 11. JJg^ IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC 

and Technological development? 



Objectives: n % \ a 

1. To discuss the positive arid negative economic implications of scientific and 
technological development. ■ 

2. To identify the positive and negaHve poliHcal implications of sc.enhf.0 and 
technological development., 

3. To analyze the moral applications of sdentific and (economical development. 

Development: 

1 Discuss with students the statement, "All major scientific and technological devel- 
' opments have had a far rangihg.impact on society. 

2 Suggest to students a hypothetical development, for example, a new immortality 
' drug a newly discovered cheap source of energy, 

3 WUh students list the wide range implications of this development. 

4 " Divide the list into economic, political and moral sections." 

5. Using contemporary examples ask students to identify the poliHcal, moral and eco- . 
nomic impact. 

6. Ask students to evaluate each impact as either negaHve or positive. 

7. Desired Outcomes 

A. Political Implicafions-^ositii* 

1. Increase in naHonal security systems 

2. Greater poliHcal stability . . 

a. less unemployment 

b. higher standard of living . 

' c. advances >n agricultural and industrial technology 
3 Greater world poliHcal stability , 
' a Increases the prospects of world peace as agricultural and technological 
. advances are spread to underdeveloped areas. 
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B. Political Implications— Negative 

1 Potential destructiveness of the world wide arms andnudear weapons race. 

2 Political and social instability in under-developed areas as a result of rising 
' expectations and technological- advances that are counter to native culture. 

C. Economic Implications— Positive 

1. Increase in quality, and quantity of consumer goods 

2. Increased productivity [ 

3. Increased accessability of technology to the general public 
4 Improved health systems 

. 5. Less long term unemployment through the creation of new industries 

D. Economic Implications — Negative 

1. Unemployment-job displacement in some industries 

2. Dependence, on the highly skilled technician 

3. High cost of the elderly (Social Security) 

E. Moral Implications 

1. Society must sometimes decide between a better environment and*conomic 

factors 

2. Moral and ethical problems as a resultof advances in birth control life sup- 
port systems, genetics 

3. The problems of improving the quality of life for an increasing number of 
people who live longer 

4. The long range problems of creating a materially, oriented society - 

SUMMARY — Possible Summary Questions: 

1. Should scientists be concerned with the political, economic and moral conse- 
quences of their developments? i ■ 

2 Should the political and economic implications of scientific and technological de- 
velopment outweigh the moral implications? • o 

3. In your opinion which was the most important scientific or technological advance 
of the 20th Century? . 

4. Who should decide when a development is counter productive to the overall inter- 
ests of society? ■ - 

5. Discuss the statement, "Since the ftrst technological advance <* 
neolithic agriculture, society has always rarsed objections to change. 




topic m= vtcat^b SSSS TO 

; .-^OTNSE^reEg OF THEIR RESEARCH? 



Objectives: 



, To analyzehow society's view and the scientist's View oHhese widespread expec- 
tations for scientific responsibility may differ. 
2 General Expectations - * 

' a. ,„ demonsttate ,he perceived importance of ,he kind of work a scien., S . chooses 

,b. To ideXhe different expectations of how scientific researchers should report 



their work > . . . 

c to review and judge the general expectation that a scientist has complete restst- 
" ° ~.side forces £ fhe research and publications wor 
d. .0 evaluate the expectation that the scientific research^roduced w,.l be under- 
stood by all individuals j.„ 
J e to discuss the expectation that the scientist will advise or warn of po.enual dan- 
' ecrs and problems relative to scientific- research 
fo assess fhe.popu.ar expectation that scientific research should Improve socte- 
ty's "standard of living. 

Development: 

quences of their research. 
Examples 

a the kind of research a scientist performs 

b the criteria and methods used by the scientist to report his work 
c the expectations that exist regarding resistance to outside forces 

d. the level and quality of communication a scientist uses in explaimng h.s re- 

e. Tetpectation that the scientist will advise or warn society of potential dangers 
or problems 
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f. the feeling that the role of scientific research is exclusively concerned with the 

improvement of our standard of living-. \ 
Develop each of the general expectations and allow students to analyze how these 
expectaHons differ between society's view and the^view of the saenhst. Me hod* 
may involve a debate or separating the class into two groups in which one 
Ss society's view and the other takes the scientist's view. At the conclusion the 
c^ should clearly understand the philosophy of each group and appreaate why 
they are sometimes misunderstood. 
Desired Content Outcomes 

A. Expectation #1-The kind of research a scientist performs. 

1. Society's View 

- a. The work performed should: 

1. Benefit mankind. 

2. Be practical in a tangible way. - * 

3. Used for defense— nationalism— if necessary. 

2. ' Scientist's View 

' a. The work he performs will hopefully be within his interest area. 

b. The work will need financial support. 

c. The work will not be done exclusively for. mankind. 

d The work chosen might simply satisfy intellectual curiosity, 
e. The realization that the result of his work may be used in a way other 
than intended. 

B. Expectation #2-The reporting of scientific information. 

1. Society's View 

a. The scientist will report his work without compromise. 

b. Taken for granted in the reporting will be the following: 

1. Objectivity 

2. Unslanted material 

3. Accurate oral analyzing of data 

4. Rigidly tested 

5. Published fearlessly 

6. Admits error when and if the evidence conflicts, with the findings 

2. Scientist's View 
The work will hopefully be without compromise. 
The scientist has the following realistic realizations: 

1. Human error 

2. Need for financial support 

3. All answers do not exist 



a. 
b. 
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4. Human ego exists-the wish for fame and success 

5. Time constraints 

6 Personal bias in reporting 
C. Expectation ^Resistance of the scientist to outside forces. 

. 1. Society's View , 

• a: Resistance to outside pressure will be without c09tpr0m.se. 

2. Scientist's View 

• a The scientific "work will hopefully be above all outside resistance. 

b. The scientist realizes that the following outside forces could affect turn: 

1. Funding 

2. Governmental pressures 

3. Society's pressure 

4. Bias 

5. Economic conditions 
6* Industrial pressure 

D. Expectation #4-The scientist will report his work in an understandable man- 

, ner. , 

1. Society's View 

a. The scientist should: 

1. Explain imaginatively. 

2. Show a degree of sympathy and understanding for the community s 
lack of scientific background. 

b. The society realizes that a scientific hubris exists but still expects Canty . 
reporting. 

2. Scientist's View ■ 

a A wish to communicate simply and accurately. 

b X A desire not to oversimplify to the point of misunderstanding 

0 A wish or need to retain scientific hubris for the independence^ of the pro- 

d. Sode^has a responsibility to put forth the effort to understand the data 
presented by the scientist. 
E. Expectation #^To, advise or warn the public of potential dangers andprob- 
lems. 



1 Society's View 

' a. The scientist sh„uld>por, potentia. dangers and problems without com- 

b . SbrietyTs making demands on the scientific community for concrete def, 
nite answers to current prbblems. 
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2. Scientist's View - 

a. There is a genuine desire to protect and warn the public. 

b. There is a realization that pressures exist from: 

1 Financial supporters, grantors and industry. 

2. University employers-'Tublish or Perish" philosophy causes p*ma- 
ture publication. • " 

c. Public apathy exists in our society as exemplified by: 
. l. Not caring about scientific research in general. 

2 Discarding much of what is published as being useless. 

3. Society's view that anything that does not directly apply to the indi- 
" vidual is useless. 

F. Expectation #6-Scientific research will improve the standard of living for soa- 
ety. 

1. Society's View Q , 

a Science is above all other pressures and exists for the pursu.t of a better 

life. ■ ' ; 

2. Scientist's View . 

a Hopefully, a better standard of living will result as an offshoot of inde- 

Sent -search, e.g. NASA program, calculators, computers, 
b Realizations that funding pressures will dictate the direction of use. 
' ' c Much of the research performed is for the sake of intellectual curios,ty 
that exists in a scientist rather than his need to be human.tanan. 

i 

SUMMARY— Possible Summary Questions: . . " 

1 -Which of these general expectations or responsibilities do you think is most impor- 
tant to the scientist? Society? Why? 

2 How does society's view of the scientist and the scientist's view of himself differ. 

3 Why are scientists and society often at odds since both have "noble' desires? 

4. What would result if the checks and balance relationship between society and sa- 
ence did not exist? Why? • 

5. How can society and the scientist move closer together in the future? 
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TOPIC IV- HOW DOES GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 
TOPIC IV. «JgJ s J^ TIVELY AND ADMINISTRATIVELY 

AFFECT SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT? 



Objectives: 

1. To idenHfy the reasons that promote the/government- to legislatively and adminis- 
tratively affect scientific research. 

■ 2 . To analyze why and how each of the pressures on government stimulate, legisla- 

tive and administrative action. 
3- To specifically list examples of legislative and administrative governmental potacy. 

4. To deduce why the government acted to promulgate the specific laws, acts and 
organizations listed. % 

5. To discuss the problems encountered as a result of governmental involvement in 
scientific research. * # 

6. To arrive at the benefits that society attains as a result of governmental involve- 
ment in scientific research. 

7 To enable students to debate the question of governmental influence on scientific 
La«h and derive an intellectual platform of opinion they can disseminate. 

Development: ; * 

1. Explore the different reasons that government legislatively and administratively 
involves itself with scientific research. 

EXAMPLES: The effect and role of ' 

A) Special interest groups 

B) General public outcry ■ ' > 

C) The media stimulating an issue 

D) The scientific community 

E) , Traditional values of society 1 

F) Sociological' pressures 

■ 2 Formulate through student reporting, development learning and position papers 
■ how each of the above forces cause governmental movement. 

3 Derive'a list of specific examples of legislative and administrative governmental 

■ 2? or commissions that affected the direction of scientific development. 
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4 Enable the students to construct a table explaining the problems andbenehts asso 
' dated with legislative and administrative governmental actum. 

5 At the conclusion of this material, the student should have enough o an in-depth 
unde s Zd ing in governmental action that he can clearly wn e a position pajer as 

. rtmora^ . 
6. Desired Content Outcomes: / . 

A. What are the reasons that government legislatively and administratively affects 
scientific research? - 

• 1. Effect and role of special interest groups ■ . . 

' a, Environmentalists-clean air and green belts 

b. Labor unions— asbestos and coal workers 

c. Religious groups— moral issue— abortion 

d. Health groups— cigarette smoking % 

2. General public outcry 

a. Fear of pesticides 

. b. Fear of the results associated with recombinant DNA research 
c. NaHonal defense-increase- in military spending 

3. Media stimulating ah issue 

a Exposure of the water supply to hazardous wastes 

b. The real threat of nuclear: reactors that are not constantly screened- 
Three Mile Island . » 

c. Books published like Silent Spring by Rachel Carson exposing the dangers 
of pesticides and our food-supply. 

4. Scientific 'Community - , 

a Warnings of chemical pollution, birth defects and carcinogens are but a 
few?n which scientists themselves tlerted the population to control. , 

f • * ■ 

■ * 5 Traditional values of society 

' a. The type of laboratory subjects that will be used for experimentation-, 
animal or human. • 
b- The moral parameters that will be used in the testing procedures. 
' EXAMPLE: Undue cruelty, unnecessary surgical procedures. 

6. Sociological Pressures , m 

a The administrative changes in LQ. testing which was found to be unfair 
to .ndivXls who have been educationally and sociologically deprived. 
B. What are examples of legislative and administrative governmental policy affect- 
ing scientific research? 

1. Clean Air Act 

2. Emission Control Standards 



3 ^sssria s^rrssrrs 

ministration 

4. Funding for programs stopped by the Reagan Administration 
a. Abortion Clinics 

5 NASA-National Aeronautics and Space Adrninis^ation-Ths agency 
which had such high governmental priority during the 1970s now has re 
ceived drastic cutbacks in its budget. 

6. Atomic Energy Commission-Responsible for .he building and maintaining 
atomic ^plants. 

7? OSHA-Occupational Safety and Health Administration-This agency is re-^ 

sponsible' for safety standards and materials. . 
Whit are the problems and benefits of governmental involvement in scientific 
research? ' 

1. Problems of governmental involvement ■ ,^ 

a. Too much regulation will stiflete creativity of the scientist and direct the 

areas of research he performs, 
b Excessive regulation leads to .00 much control of scientific research. 

c. There is a steering of research into questionable moral areas when gov- 
ernmental support exists. 

EXAMPLE: (1) Mind Control 

(2) Recombinant' D.N.A-. 

d. A question .rises as to the cost effectiveness of governmental regulations. 
2. Benefits of governmental involvement * 

• a. There is a yield of other-benefits to society that flows because of funding 
intensity and longevity. 

1 The NASA program has yielded superior transistors, micro-computers 
and high resolution television to name a few. . 
b. The quality of our environment has improved. 

1. Lake Erie pollution. 

2. London; particulates' in the atmosphere. 

3. OSHA regulations. * 
. c. The quality ,of our working place has improved. 

1 Coal mines-decrease in black lung disease. 
2. Asbestos workers wear masks and have proper ventilation, 
d. The quality of our health and safety has improved. 

1. Flammable resistant pajamas- for children. 

2. School innoculations. 
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Summary: 

1 What are the forces exerting influence in society that cause governmental controls 
affecting scientific development and research? 

2. What are the problems and benefits that are encountered as a result of governmen- 
tal involvement in scientific research? 

3. How do political influences affect governmental programs and what do you pre- 
dict will occur in the next five years? , 

4. How has society benefited or been hurt by the great amount of governmental con- 
trol of scientific research? - 

5. Project yourself to the year 2050 A. 0. What effects do you think government wul 
- have on scientific research? 
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r ' TOPIC V- HOW DO THE MEDIA AFFECT SOCIETY'S 

' VIEW OF SCIENCE? 



Objectives: ' > 

1 To list the various forms, of media communication. > 

2. To identify those forms of media complication used most by the-public to gam 
scientific and technological information. 

3. To analyze how these forms of media communication affect the public's knowl- 
edge of science and technology. 

4 To discuss how the media affect the public's opinion of science and technology. 
5. To evaluate the mass media as a communicator of scientific and technological m- 
formation. 

Development: 

1 Elicit the various forms of communication. 

9 A«k students to select from the list those forms of communication most widely 

usedty ^ ^pul* to gain scientific and technological informal. 
3 Classroom procedures involving examples of newspaper articles, television spe- 
' dal f an Tdevdopmental questions could be used to direct student understand ng 
oi ^ow the mSs media affects the general public's opinion and knowledge of sa- 
entific and technological advances. 

4. Discuss with students the quality of information and misinformation the mass me- 
• dia communicates to the general public. 

5. Desired content outcomes: 

A. Forms of media communication most likely used by the general public. 
" l. Newspapers, daUy and "supermarket variety" 

2> Television 

3. Movies , 

4. Magazines . . 

B. Effects of the mass media on the public's level of scientific and technological 

knowledge. 

1. Increased knowledge of environmental dangers. 

2 Increased knowledge of advances in medical science. 
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3 Increased knowledge of space research. 

4 - The increase in knowledge is a resul, of fhe sometimes extens.ve coverage of . 
' news events that deal with these advances. 

. ' 5 Movies based upon science fiction often give an inaccurate vew of present 

' day scientific and technological achievement. 
■ 6. Drug commercials Sometimes inaccurately describe human anatomy. 

C How do the mass media affect public opinion? - 
' ,. The selection p, arHc.es- -what shall he communicated-sets the standard of 
what is important/ - 
2. The views of certain sc: ■ ' ' ts (personalities) are given more coverage than 
other scientists. ■ 

more credible. . . r 

D. How well does the mass media communicate scientific and technology! mfor- 

TThereporter is not always a person with an extensive scientific background. 

2. As a business, the media is subjected to pressures of adversers and read- 

* 1 

3. The media has to deal with the economic realities of space in publications ■ 
and time on television. • 

4 As a business, ..he media sometimes uses sensationalism to sell fts product. 

, \ //vt ,// -rncmnt;" and coverage of space flights and en- 

edge. . . _ 

SUMMARY— Possible Summary Questions? 

1 React to the statement, "Htm. we know is as important as vMl we know?" 
' ^Should a scientist deal with the wall o, scientific hubris tha, stands between 
' the scientific community and the general public? ■ - 

3 What responsibility does the pub,* have in regard ,0 leammg more about ad 

4 oT me ma'media have the response to communicate .very sdenftfic and 

5 r^^ol communicating scienfific and technological advances? 

ber of sources? 
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Objectives: 

1 To illustrate the methods in which society influences public policy. 

2. To explore specifically the operation of special interest groups so as to understand 
their complexity and power. 

3. To discuss how special interest groups use money, influence and pressure to affect 
public policy. 

4. To identify various special interest groups that are involved in mfluencng pubhc 

5. Investigate specifically the operation of.the media so as to understand their- 
complexity and power. 

6. To indicate the procedures that individuals may use to influence pubhc pohy. 

7. To evaluate the effectiveness of special interest groups, -the media and the individ- 
ual in influencing public policy. 

Development: 

1 State the forces that influence public policy. 
EXAMPLES: a) Special Interest Groups 

b) The Media 

c) The Individual \ - 

2. Develop the me.hodo.ogV of special interest groups; .he media and .he individual 

used to influence public policy, - - . 
3 : Analyze the effectiveness of special interest groups, the media and the individual 

in influencing public policy. ' t 

4 Classroom procedures involving newspaper articles, developments V***™* 
S" with legislators-and socially involved scientists, and mock hearings on 
public issues could enhance the presentation of this information. 

5 Desired Content Outcomes 

A. Methods of input used by the forces that influence -public policy: 
1. Role of Special Interest Groups; • 
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Operation . * % 

a. Explain the view of their organization to legislators. 

b. Make contributions to political campaigns. (PAC-Political Action 
Committee). 

c Make personal contacts with people in authority. 

d Use of the media to inform the public of the group's view. 

e Use their membership as a pressure force on legislators (Votes). 

f Organize "grass-roots" meetings to foster their cause. 

0 Organize letter writing and telephone campaigns to foster their interest. . 
h 'Invite certain individuals of celebrity status to bring their name, views 

and reputation to enhance the cause of the lobby. 
• i. In summary, each of these operations use nioney, influence and pres- 
sure. 

Examples of Special Interest Groups; 

" KStto Pub.ilfon.aaon, Atomic Scientists and Fed- . 
eration of American Scientists. ' 

SSSut,ttn«»U Defense Fund and Nafiona, Audibon So- 
ciety 

C ' !: dU ptl G r,S"ManUfac«urers Association, Tobacco Gro^ .nfor- 
madon Committee and the Manufacturing Chem 1S ts< Assocatton 

2. Role of the Media: * 
Operation 

a. Investigative reporting » 

b. Magazine formats j 

c. Documentary programs 

d. Coverage of news items 

e. Editorials 

Effect of media's, operation on public policy •. 

a. Popular response 

b. Growth of a special interest group - . 

c. Legislative pressures 

d. Directs responsibility ' . 

e. Generates controversy . 
Effectiveness of special interest groups, the media and the individual » deter- 
mined by: . ' 

1 The amount of pressure it can exert. 
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2. The political climate that exists at that time (Carter Administration vs. 
Reagan Administration). 

3. The success of its various operations. 
EXAMPLE: Delivering votes. 

4 Kind of legislation, written as a result, of its influence 

EXAMPLES: a) Clean Air Act as a response to air pollution. 

b) Environmental Policy Act as a response to environmental 

pollution. 

prices 'as a result of environmental legislation. 

6 The moral climate for receptiveness. 

EXAMPLE Abortion-Changes of view on abortion funded projects. 

7 The feneration of controversy. 

EXAMPLE: Letter and telephone responses to a media presentation. 

SUMMARY — Possible Summary Questions: 

" i What force exerts the greatest effect on public policy? 

2 If you wanted to affect public policy what approach would you use? 

3 Do these forces on public policy create a better public policy? . 
4. In view of the technological advances in the world, how do you think public policy 

will be influenced in the future? 
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